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paragraph  on  page  10. 
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It  is  due  to  General  Barxard.  to  state  that  this  work  was  received  from 
him  in  a  very  crude  and  unfinished  state,  just  as  he  was  leaving  "Washington 
for  Yorktown.  and  that  the  numerous  errors  in  the  book,  which  will  be  correc- 
ted in  the  future  editions,  were  not  his  fault  entirely,  but  were  due  to  the  haste 
with  whbh  the  book  was  printed  and  the  impossibility  of  submitting  the  proofs 
to  him  for  revision. 
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PREFACE. 


The  ensuing  pages  were  commenced  in  February, 
as  a  "  letter  to  an  English  friend."  It  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  they  could  not  retain  their  original  char- 
acter. 

Nevertheless  the  epistolary  style  was  maintained 
to  the  end,  but  extensive  interpolations  have  been 
made,  in  which  the  idea  of  an  epistle  was  left  out 
of  view. 

So  much  for  the  incongruity  of  style ;  now  for 
the  motive : 

A  main  one  was  to  vindicate  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  from  the  obloquy  that  had  fallen  upon  it,  and 
to  establish  a  claim  for  it  in  the  category  of  well 
planned  and  well  fought  battles. 

Another  motive,  and  a  strong  one,  was  found  in 
our  political  relations  with  England.  It  was  a 
period  when  English  interference  was  apprehended. 

Although  just  representations  of  the  character  of 
"  Secession"  were  not  wanting  abroad,  it  struck  me 
that  a  picture  from  another  point  of  view,  might  be 
useful.  The  Mend  for  whom  it  was  prepared  had 
the  public  ear,  and  it  was  through  him  I  would 
reach  it. 

I  claim,  in  all  circumstances  which,  unconsciously 
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to  ourselves,  mould  our  opinions,  to  be  as  free  from 
all  causes  of  sectional  bias  as  an  American  can  be. 

Born  in  a  Northern  state,  I  left  it  in  childhood 
(almost),  to  enter  into  the  service  of  my  country. 
In  that  state,  where  I  have  not  spent  as  much  as  a 
whole  month  in  the  aggregate,  since  the  age  of 
eighteen,  I  have  not,  for  years,  had  blood  relatives, 
unless,  perhaps,  very  distant  ones. 

Early  ordered  to  the  South,  I  there  passed  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  my  youth  and  early  manhood. 
My  domestic  ties  have  been  formed  there,  and,  up 
to  the  period  of  "  Secession,"  though  stationed  in  a 
Northern  city  (itself  the  stronghold  of  Northern 
"  sympathy"  for  the  "  South"),  my  associations  and 
ties  were  mainly  with  the  South. 

Standing  aloof  from  either  of  the  parties  which 
have  recently  divided  the  nation,  an  officer  of  the 
army,  serving  his  "country,"  and  not  a  section  of 
that  country,  I  claim  that  my  views  of  the  charac- 
ter of  secession,  and  the  early  conviction  (formed 
some  time  before  the  Fort  Sumter  affair),  that  it 
would  have  to  be  "  put  down"  by  force  of  arms, 
and  the  seceding  states  treated  as  "  rebel,"  are  those 
of  my  reason,  and  not  of  passion  or  prejudice. 

My  account  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun  will  hardly 
be  satisfactory  to  those  who  would  comprehend  the 
affair  at  a  glance.  The  brief  narrative  of  General 
McDowell,  in  his  official  report,  was  (unaccompa- 
nied by  the  reports  of  his  subordinates)  too  gen- 
eral. The  reports  of  the  subordinate  officers  are 
too  circumstantial.  I  must  plead  want  of  time  to 
condense  them,  and  the  belief  that,  after  all,  the 
truest   picture  of  the  battle  would  be  found   in 
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grouping  together  the  important  parts  of  the  differ- 
ent reports. 

The  occurrences  and  combats  (not  unimportant) 
which  took  place  at  Blackburn's  Ford  and  the 
Stone  Bridge,  I  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over 
nearly  in  silence,  as  they  were  quite  distinct  from 
the  main  battle.  The  official  reports  treat  of  these, 
and  to  them  I  must  ask  attention. 

I  append  to  these  pages  copies  of  the  plans  of  the 
field  which  accompanied  General  McDowell's  official 
report ;  a  plan  recently  made,  under  my  directions, 
by  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Abbott,  Topographical  En- 
gineer, who  served  with  General'  Tyler  in  the  bat- 
tle (this  gives  the  topography  with  much  accuracy, 
that  prepared  for  General  McDowell  having  been, 
necessarily,  in  some  degree  conjectural) — a  plan 
prepared  for  the  "Rebellion  Record"  by  General 
W.  F.  Barry,  Chief  of  Artillery,  under  General  Mc- 
Dowell (now  Chief  of  Artillery,  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac), and  a  curious  map  published  in  Richmond 
soon  after  the  battle. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ford  that  we  called 
"Blackburn's,"  and  thence  designate  the  combat 
of  the  18th  of  July,  is  really  "  Mitchell's  Ford." 
Blackburn's  Ford  is  a  mile  lower  down. 
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Washington,  Feb.  20,  1862. 
****** 

When  I  saw  you  in  Europe,  I  little  imagined 
that  the  lapse  of  a  few  short  months  would  ex- 
hibit my  country  rent  by  civil  war,  and  the  wicked 
and  impracticable  attempt  to  divide  it  into  two 
separate  governments. 

I  am  in  error,  it  was  not  to  divide  it ;  this  was 
not  the  plan.  It  was  to  reduce  the  Northern  or 
free  states  to  more  thorough  subjection  to  the  slave- 
holding  interest ;  it  was  to  make,  expressly,  and  by 
admission,  the  slaveholding  policy  the  ruling  pol- 
icy of  the  country.  It  was  to  open  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  to  slavery:  to  make 
even  the  free  states  recognize  (if  not  receive)  it 
within  their  own  borders.     You  may  not  find  such 
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intentions  expressed  in  printed  documents,  nor  ad- 
mitted now,  but  I  think  I  could  furnish  you  with 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  above  asser- 
tions. 

AVhen  I  returned  from  Europe  I  found  my  coun- 
try in  the  same  career  of  prosperity,  apparently  as 
little  apprehensive  for  the  future,  as  when  I  left  it. 
It  is  true  that  political  feelings  ran  higher,  threats 
of  "  secession"  even  louder,  but  we  had  heard  such 
threats  before ;  we  had  escaped  many  great  dangers 
threatening  our  national  existence,  and  we  believed 
in  our  destiny.  The  Northern  people  expected 
nothing  so  serious  to  occur,  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion, as  to  be  irremediable  ;  and  I  sincerely  believe 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  throughout  the  South 
harbored  graver  forebodings. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  apathy  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  North.  It  was  an  apathy  originat- 
ing in  a  long-experienced  security — in  an  unwilling- 
ness to  comprehend  that  any  considerable  number 
of  people  of  the  United  States  were  really  prepared 
to  destroy  this  nationality,  to  blot  out  the  memory 
of  our  past  history,  to  erase  the  records  of  our  joint 
and  common  glory. 

But  there  was  a  greater  justification  of  such  apa- 
thy. Our  government  is  expressly  founded  upon 
the  consent  of  the  people.     By  such  consent  alone 
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can  it  be  changed,  and  no  one  believing  that  the 
doctrine  of  "  secession"  (inadmissible  by  any  gov- 
ernment, whether  founded  upon  consent  or  not) 
was  supported  by  a  popular  majority  in  any  state. 

They  were  right :  no  one  was  prepared  for  trea- 
son; and  treason,  flagrant  treason,  hatching  its 
plots  in  darkness,  has  been  the  real  agent  which, 
skilfully  availing  itself  of  all  the  disaffection  and 
jealousies  of  the  South  against  the  North,  of  the 
diversities  of  feeling  engendered  by  the  differing 
systems  of  slavery  and  free  labor,  hurried  state 
after  state  into  the  mad  wake  of  South  Carolina  (the 
only  state  that  had  fools  and  madmen*  enough  in  it 
to  lead  the  way  in  this  path  of  stupendous  folly), 
set  up  with  reckless  haste  the  mad  pretension  to  a 
separate  government,  and  plunged  the  nation  into 
a  civil  war. 

Do  you  think  that  this  was  anticipated  \     Not 

*  " Fools  and  madmen."  These  are  harsh  words;  but  is  there  not  a  time 
when  we  should  call  things  by  their  right  names  ? 

The  subjoined  paragraph,  which  fell  under  my  eye  just  after  writing  the 
above,  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  folly,  the  madness  to  be  found  everywhere  in 
the  documents,  speeches,  colloquial  language,  and  actions  of  these  men. 

"  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad." 

A  few  years  ago  a  representative  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Keitt,  we  believe),  in  auguring  the  probable  dismemberment  of  the  Union, 
and  in  unduly  magnifying  the  prowess  and  resources  of  the  Southern  States, 
spoke  as  follows: 

,;  They  will  rend  this  Union  into  fragments,  and  plunge  the  world  in  ruiu. 
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in  the  slightest  degree.  Those  who  framed  and 
signed  the  Montgomery  constitution,  those  who 
were  the  real  guiding  spirits  of  the  acts  which  led 
to  it,  believed  that,  as  usual,  the  North  would 
succumb.  That  the  secession  of  the  South  would 
cause  "  grass  to  grow  in  the  streets  of  New  York,' 
turn  the  "  operatives,"  the  "  poor  laborers,"  the 
"  mud  sills"  of  the  North  into  an  ungovernable 
mob,  which  would  demand  the  heads  of  all  the 
"  abolitionists,"  was  a  common  idea  which  I  could 
easily  prove  by  quotations  from  published  speeches 
of  the  ablest  Southern  men.  What  poverty  and 
anarchy  failed  to  do,  Northern  pusillanimity  would 
complete,  "  and  a  new,  glorious  confederacy"  would 
be  formed,  world-embracing  (the  American  conti- 
nents at  least),  slave-holding,  slave-trading,  and 
(singular  conjunction  of  words)  /r^-trading. 

If  the  North  did  not  succumb  at  once,  but  at- 
tempted to  execute  the  revenue  laws  at  Southern 
ports,  England  and  France  would  at  once  exhibit 
their  naval  power,  and  give  free  exit  to  "  King 
Cotton."  Should  the  government,  still  more  pre- 
sumptuous, undertake  to  assert  its  authority  over 
i 

It  is  in  their  power  to  do  both,  for  the  world  cannot  get  on  without 
them ;  and  if  ruthless  fanaticism  and  brute  force  combine,  under  whatever 
names,  and  with  whatever  authority,  to  ride  them  down,  they  will  carry  with 
them  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  civilization,  and  force  a  common  fate  on  all 
mankind." 
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the  rebellious  states  by  marching  its  armies  upon 
their  territory,  England  and  France  would  at  once 
appear,  by  their  fleets,  off  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  warn  the  government  to  desist.  The  patriot- 
ism of  traitors  !  the  logic  of  fools  I* 

*  "  Demonstrations  already  made  so  patent  to  the  mind  of  the  statesman, 
viewing  them  either  in  their  political  and  commercial  or  in  their  national  and 
international  aspects,  will  be  keenly  perceived  and  vigilantly  observed  as  their 
resultants  are  disclosed.  And  so  important — almost  vitally  so — will  they  be 
to  the  interests  of  the  observers,  that  the  men  of  the  West  and  the  East  will 
pause  in  their  threatened  hostility  to  the  revolution;  whilst  England  and 
France  would  send  powerful  fleets  to  insure  its  peaceful  maintenance.  The  first 
demonstration  of  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  would  be  swept  away  by  the 
English  fleets  of  observation  hovering  on  the  Southern  coasts  to  protect  Eng- 
lish commerce,  and  especially  the  free  flow  of  cotton  to  English  and  French 
factories.  A  stoppage  of  the  raw  material  from  the  Cotton  States  of  the 
South,  either  by  failure  of  crops  or  civil  war,  and  its  consequences,  would 
produce  the  most  disastrous  political  results,  if  not  a  revolution,  in  England. 
This  is  the  language  of  English  statesmen,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  in 
Parliament  and  in  Cotton  Associations  debate,  and  it  discloses  the  truth. 
Nor  must  the  Cotton  States  be  invaded  by  land,  for  it  would  interrupt  the 
cultivation  of  the  great  staple.  The  great  cotton  zone  of  the  world  must 
never  cease  to  be  cultivated ;  the  plough,  and  the  hoe,  and  the  cotton  gin 
must  never  cease  to  move ;  but  war  and  invasion  would  tend  to  that  result, 
or  at  least  create  dangerous  obstruction  to  cultivation.  Invaders,  then,  would 
have  to  be  restrained  by  force.  From  whence  would  that  force  be  derived  ? 
From  what  has  already  been  briefly  considered,  the  answer  is  easily  framed. 
The  force  would  be  derived  from  the  West,  whose  interests  lie  in  the  free 
ports  and  free  markets  of  the  South.  The  force  would  be  derived  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  whose  interests  are  deeply  concerned  in  maintaining  an  unin- 
terrupted supply  of  cotton ;  in  the  free  trade  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
countries,  and  in  the  carrying  trade  of  their  great  products ;  and  the  force 
would  be  derived  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina! — 
the  frontier  slave  states,  through  which  Northern  troops  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pass,  and  if  they  were,  England  would  check  that  movement  by 
blockading  New  York,  Boston,"  &c. — Extract  from  a  Letter  of  W.  H.  Chase,  to 
the  New  York  Express,  October,  1860. 
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"  The  secession  of  the  Southern  States,"  says 
W.  H.  Chase,  in  letters  promulgating  the  above 
ideas,  to  the  New  York  Express,  October,  1860, 
"  will  be  dignified,  deliberate,  and  determined." 
How  "  dignified"  and  how  "  deliberate"  the  pro- 
cess proved  ;  how  an  abused  people  were  irritated 
to  madness  by  misrepresentations,  and  plunged  in- 
to rebellion  by  arts  and  artifices  which  the  word 
"  treason"  alone  can  characterize,  with  a  studied 
precipitation  which  rendered  men's  minds  unfit  for 
all  "  deliberation,"  while  it  denied  all  opportunity 
for  its  exercise,  I  shall  show. 

The  "  determination"  is  yet  to  be  proved ;  but 
the  lack  of  all  ideas  which  men  usually  consider  to 
belong  to  self-respect,  self-reliance,  and  prtriotism, 
shown  in  the  expectation  of  foreign  interference  in 
a  domestic  quarrel,  and  the  frivolity  with  which 
the  grave  question  of  subverting  an  established 
government  and  destroying  a  nationality  was  treat- 
ed in  this  and  all  similar  productions  of  the  time, 
may  well  throw  doubt  upon  the  "  determination" 
which  with  such  puerility  estimated  consequences. 

It  would  require  space  that  I  cannot  give  to  pre- 
sent the  proofs  of  the  above.  Published  speeches, 
and  letters,  and  my  own  private  correspondence, 
confirm  it.  Such  ideas  were,  for  the  few  months 
between  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  and  election,  in- 
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dustriously  disseminated  in  the  South.  His  elec- 
tion had  been  purposely  rendered  sure  by  the  art- 
fully-planned split  which  divided  the  Democratic 
party  (possessing  largely  the  majority  of  votes)  be- 
tween two  candidates. 

In  the  little  and  contemptible  oligarchy  of  South 
Carolina  (contemptible  as  all  little  oligarchies  are) 
was  found  a  large  enough  proportion  of  demented 
men  to  "  set  this  ball  in  motion." 

On  this  crazy  set  the  conspirators  relied.  The 
majority  of  the  Southern  people  were  far  from  being 
prepared  for  the  part  they  were  to  act.  Patriotism, 
love  of  country,  allegiance  to  that  common  head 
under  which  alone  a  respectable  body-politic  could 
exist,  were  yet  living  feelings. 

Louisiana  was  scarcely  more  prepared  for  seces- 
sion than  Illinois.  Georgia  resisted  to  the  last ;  and 
was  finally  badgered  into  the  act  of  secession,  with 
little  conception  of  the  consequences  it  involved ; 
while  in  northern  Alabama  the  national  flag  was 
kept  flying  for  weeks  after  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion had  been  passed  by  the  representatives  of  less 
than  one-third  of  the  population  of  that  state.  In 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  the  ordinance  was 
equally  forced  upon  unwilling  populations.  The 
history  of  secession  in  Tennessee  is  thus  given  in  a 
New  York  journal : 
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"  She  hesitated  long  before  she  identified  herself 
with  the  rebellion,  and  at  last  was  really  forced  to 
espouse  the  cause.  When  the  rebel  flag  had  been 
unfurled  in  South  Carolina,  the  agitation  spread 
over  the  Southern  States,  and  Governor  Harris 
seems  to  have  caught  the  contagion  at  an  early  day. 
He  called  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature,  to 
meet  in  Nashville  on  the  7th  of  January,  1861,  and 
recommended  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  calling  a 
convention  of  the  people  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  voting  the  state  out  of  the  Union.  The  legis- 
lature only  partially  followed  his  advice,  and  or- 
dered that  while  voting  for  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion, the  people  should  also  decide  the  question 
whether  a  convention  should  be  held  or  not.  The 
vote  was  taken  on  the  9th  of  February,  three  days 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Southern  Provisional 
Congress.     The  result  was  as  follows : 


For 
Convention. 

East  Tennessee,  -     -    -    -     7,500 

Against 
Convention. 

32,547 

Middle  Tennessee,     -     -     26,539 

27,895 

West  Tennessee,     -     -     -  20,117 

6,918 

Total,     ....     54,156 

67,360 

Maioritv  against  convention  -     -     - 

-     13,204 

"  The  delegates  chosen  by  this  election  were  un- 
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conditional  Union  men;  and  if  the  ordinance  calling 
a  convention  had  been  adopted  by  the  people,  these 
delegates  would  have  met  on  the  25th  of  February. 
Governor  Harris,  thus  baffled,  determined  to  carry 
the  state  out  of  the  Union  whether  the  people 
desired  it  or  not,  and  accordingly  summoned  the 
legislatore  to  meet  on  the  25th  of  April.  The 
work  of  dragooning  its  members  was  proceeded 
with  just  as  it  was  in  the  Richmond  convention, 
till,  on  the  6th  of  May,  a  majority  was  obtained 
sufficient  to  pass  what  was  called  l  a  declaration  of 
independence/  which,  in  effect,  was  an  act  of  seces- 
sion ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  go  to  the 
people  for  their  decision.  In  three  days  the  legis- 
lature again  adjourned,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  '  declaration  of  independ- 
ence,' and  it  was  adopted  through  the  influence  of 
the  politicians  and  stump  orators  who  overran  the 
state  from  all  parts  of  the  South.  On  the  17th  of 
June  the  legislature  assembled  for  the  third  time, 
and  consummated  the  secession  of  the  state." 

But  the  policy  of  the  conspiring  traitors  was,  not 
to  deliberate,  not  to  co-operate,  not  to  present  to 
the  government  or  to  their  sister  states,  calm  and 
rational  representations  of  grievances*  (they  had 

*  Grievances !     How  real  they  were,  how  much  they  were  felt,  let  trie 
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no  real  ones,  and  they  knew  that  such  a  course 
would  fail  completely),  but  to  spur  on  to  hasty 
action,  conventions  elected  under  the  influence  of 
gross  misrepresentations  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
llepublican  party,  carried  away  by  their  excited 
passions,  and  repudiating  all  appeal  to  the  people.* 

present  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  answer.  I  quote  from 
his  famous  Milledgeville  speech : 

"  I  look  upon  this  country,  with  our  institutions,  as  the  Eden  of  the  world, 
the  Paradise  of  the  Universe.  It  may  be  out  of  it  we  may  become  greater 
and  more  prosperous,  but  I  am  candid  and  sincere  in  telling  you,  that  I  fear, 
if  we  rashly  evince  passion,  and  without  sufficient  cause  shall  take  that  step, 
that  instead  of  becoming  greater,  and  more  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy, 
instead  of  becoming  gods  we  will  become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day 
commence  cutting  one  another's  throats." 

*  "  But  by  the  law  of  nations  we  are  equally  bound,  before  proceeding  to 
violent  measures,  to  set  forth  our  grievances  before  the  offending  government, 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  redress  the  wrong.  Has  our  state  yet  done 
this  ?     I  think  not." — A.  H.  Stephens1  Milledgeville  Speech. 

Neither  "our  state"  nor  any  other  state,  nor  the  disaffected  states  com- 
bined, did  it. 

The  following  precious  document  was  "picked  up"  on  the  recent  occupa- 
tion of  Fernandina,  scaring  out  the  traitor  Yulee  and  his  "confrere"  Fine- 
gan  in  too  much  haste  to  destroy  the  evidences  of  their  treason : 

"Washington,  January  1,  1861. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : — On  the  other  side  is  a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
consultation  of  the  Senators  from  the  seceding  States,  in  which  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida  were  present. 

"  The  idea  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  states  should  go  out  at  once,  and 
provide  for  the  early  organization  of  a  Confederate  Government,  not  later 
than  15th  February.  This  time  is  allowed  to  enable  Louisiana  and  Texas  to 
participate.  It  seemed  to  be  opinion  [sic]  that  if  we  left  here,  force,  loan, 
and  volunteer  bills  might  be  passed,  which  would  put  Mr.  Lincoln  in  imme- 
diate condition  for  hostilities,  whereas  if  [sic]  by  remaining  in  our  places 
until  the  4th  of  March,  it  is  thought  we  can  keep  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
tied,  and  disable  the  Republicans  from  effecting  any  legislation  which  will 
strengtJien  the  hands  of  the  incoming  administration. 
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That  there  might  be  no  failure,  the  several  states 
were  hurried  into  acts  of  rebellion  simultaneously 
with,  or  even  before,  the  acts  of  secession  by  their 
conventions. 

"  The  resolutions  will  be  sent  by  the  delegation  to  the  President  of  the 
Convention.     I  have  not  been  able  to  find  Mr.  Mallory  this  morning.     Haw- 
kins (the  member  from  Florida)  is  in  Connecticut.     I  have  therefore  thought 
it  best  to  send  you  this  copy  of  the  resolutions. 

"  In  haste  yours  truly, 

k'  D.  L.  YULEE. 

" Joseph Finegan,  Esq.,  ('Sovereignty  Conference'),  Tallahassee,  Fla." 

The  following  were  the  resolutions  referred  to  : 

"  Resolved  1. — That  in  our  opinion  each  of  the  Southern  States  should,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  secede  from  the  Union. 

"  Resolved  2. — That  provision  should  be  made  for  a  Convention  to  organize 
a  Confederacy  of  the  seceding  states,  the  Convention  to  meet  not  later  than 
the  15th  of  February,  at  the  city  of  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

"  Resolved. — That  in  view  of  the  hostile  legislation  that  is  threatened  against 
the  seceding  States,  and  which  may  be  consnmated  [sic  in  original,  for  it 
seems  his  secession  mania  extended  even  into  orthography]  before  the  4th  of 
March,  we  ask  instructions  whether  the  delegations  are  to  remain  in  Congress 
until  that  date  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  such  legislation. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  and  are  hereby  appointed,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Davis,  Slidell,  and  Mallory,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  meeting." 

Below  are  the  comments  of  the  New  York  Times  on  the  above  letter  and 
resolutions : 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  remarkable  letter,  which  breathes  through- 
out the  spirit  of  the  conspirator,  in  reality  lets  us  into  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  numerous  secret  conclaves  which  the  plotters  of  treason  then 
held  in  the  Capitol.  It  was  then,  as  it  appears,  that  they  determined  to 
strike  the  blow,  and  precipitate  their  states  into  secession.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  resolved  it  would  be  imprudent  for  them  then  openly  to  withdraw, 
as  in  that  case  Congress  might  pass  '  force,  loan,  and  volunteer  bills,  which 
would  put  Mr.  Lincoln  in  immediate  condition  for  hostilities.' 

3JC  »]C  !p  5J»  SJC  SJ!  *f*  '^p 

"  And  here  is  another  plot  of  the  traitors  brought  to  light.  These  very 
men,  on  withdrawing  from  the  Senate,  urged  that  they  were  doing  so  in 
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Thus,  forts  and  arsenals,  and  public  property  of 
all  kinds,  were  seized  before  the  states  had  actually 
seceded,  the  people  thereby  committed  to  a  state  of 
quasi  hostility,  and  their  pride  aroused  to  maintain 
their  attitude  of  defiance.* 


obedience  to  the  command  of  their  respective  states.  As  Davis  put  it,  in 
his  parting  speech,  '  The  ordinance  of  secession  having  passed  the  Conven- 
tion of  his  State,  he  felt  obliged  to  obey  the  summons,  and  retire  from  all 
official  connection  with  the  Federal  Government.'  This  letter  of  Yulee's 
clearly  reveals  that  they  had  themselves  pushed  their  State  Conventions  to 
the  adoption  of  the  very  measure  which  they  had  the  hardihood  to  put  for- 
ward as  an  imperious  '  summons '  which  they  could  not  disobey  I  'Tis  thus 
that  treason  did  its  work." 

*  One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  mischief,  without  which  perhaps  the 
monstrous  results  we  deplore  could  never  have  been  obtained,  lay  in  a  secret 
society  known  by  the  name  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  This  was 
an  association  which  had  numerous  lodges  in  every  one  of  the  rebel  states. 
In  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky  its  establishment  was  apparently  of 
not  much  earlier  date  than  the  mission  of  the  Commissioners  dispatched  from 
the  cotton  to  the  border  slave  states,  to  solicit  the  latter  to  commit  treason. 
All  experience  has  shown  how  complete  is  the  success,  for  a  season,  of  a 
party  which  rests  on  such  a  secret  organization.  In  1854,  a  secret  order 
known  as  the  Know  Nothings,  and  subsequently  shown  to  be  a  very  small 
minority  of  every  state  in  the  Union,  seemed  for  months  to  be  likely  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  all  power,  both  in  the  state  and  national  governments. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  extraordinarily  the  force  of  such  an  order 
would  be  increased  when  all  respect  for  law.  order  and  the  structure  of  soci- 
ety was  discarded  by  the  members.  Secret  political  societies  are  frightful 
anomalies  in  a  constitutional  government.  They  are  bad  enough  when  they 
are  the  instinctive  attempts  of  an  oppressed  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
tyranny  which  cannot  be  openly  encountered  and  overthrown.  When  they 
are  the  nurseries  in  which  are  matured  the  pretences  for  seeking  to  cast  off  a 
government  which  had  been  only  felt  in  its  blessings,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
language  strong  enough  for  their  condemnation.  Secret  political  societies 
have  this  additional  title  to  the  hatred  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
viz. :  that  such  a  society  was  among  the  foremost  and  most  effectual  weapons 
of  treason  in  1861.     The  humiliating  truth  is  undeniable,  that  a  degree  of 
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In  the  cotton  states  alone  (states  inflated  with 
the  arrogant  notion  that  their  slave-made  idol  was 
indeed  a  king,  if  of  ignoble  birth,  yet  born  to  uni- 
versal rule),  were  such  proceedings  practicable.  The 
border  (slave)  states  were  treated  with  undisguised 
contempt — a  contempt  justified  by  the  part  those 
states  have  played.  In  these  states  "honest  and 
pious  men"  were — as  has  been  aptly  suggested  by 
high  authority — "  in  the  pitiable  weakness  of  human 
judgment,  hoodwinked  by  natural  affections,  social 
relations,  and  surrounding  influences,"  servile  admir- 
ers and  servile  imitators  of  every  thing  "  Southern." 
Virginia — proud  Virginia !  the  mother  of  Washing- 
ton, of  Madison,  of  Jefferson,  and  of  a  host  of  others 
whose  names  are  great  in  the  annals  of  the  repub- 
lic— was  now  confessedly  "  hitched  on"  to  the  cotton 
states  so  far  as  the  feelings  of  her  oligarchy  were 
concerned,  and  by  her  interests,  through  a  kind  of 
commerce  which  would  be  elsewhere  known  by  the 
term  "  slave-trade." 

But  there  was,  behind,  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  not  so  easily  cajoled  or  driven  into 
what  they  could  not  help  recognizing  as  a  fatal  step, 
whose  interests  were  not  identified  with  slavery, 
whose  feelings  were  not  warped  by  the  perverse  in- 

anxieiy  and  terror  was  excited  by  this  secret  society,  which,  in  many  places, 
paralyzed  the  greatly  superior  numbers  of  unorganized  Unionists. 
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fluence  the  "  institution"  exerted  so  powerfully  else- 
where. A  convention  was  elected  in  Virginia,  a  large 
majority  of  which  was  composed  of  members  who 
pledged  themselves  as  Unionists,  and  on  the  faith  of 
this  pledge  received  a  popular  majority  of  more  than 
eighty  thousand  votes.  Unfortunately,  in  this  body 
were  to  be  found  some  who  had  resolved  from  the 
first,  with  a  perfidy  not  easily  matched,  to  falsify 
these  pledges.  Of  course  they  did  not  attempt  to 
do  this  without  the  aid  of  casuistry.  The  supersti- 
tion of  our  ancestors  imagined  that  witches  com- 
menced their  orgies  by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures backward.  These  men  prefaced  their  treason 
by  reading  backward  that  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  declares  that  instrument 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  be  "  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land" — and  set  up  in  place  of 
this  supremacy  the  misshapen  idol  of  State  Sove- 
reignty, and  paramount  allegiance  to  one's  state. 
This  assembly — not  of  witches,  but  of  "  wise  men" — 
which,  as  the  result  proved,  at  last  fairly  embarked 
on  the  voyage  of  secession  "  in  a  bowl,"  not  over 
strong,  beat  its  brains,  and  beat  the  air,  and  split 
hairs  for  I  know  not  how  long,  in  this  "  backward 
reading"  method  of  interpreting  the  work  of  a 
"Washington  and  a  Madison,  when  the  sound  of  rebel 
cannon,  directed  at  a  handful  of  half-starved  soldiers 
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shut  up  in  Fort  Sumter  (vainly  attempting  to  hold 
the  charge  committed  to  them  by  their  country, 
while  they  did  uphold  its  honor  and  its  glory),  sug- 
gested the  conclusion,  extraordinary  indeed,  but 
strictly  logical,  when  the  spirit  and  methods  of  in- 
vestigation are  considered,  that  the  government  was 
coercing  the  South. 

A  fortress  of  the  United  States  had  for  months 
been  engirdled  by  hostile  batteries,  finally  can- 
nonaded and  reduced — no  demonstration  of  any 
kind  having  been  made  by  the  government,  other 
than  vain  attempts  to  throw  in  reinforcements 
and  provisions — and  the  so-called  "  secretary  of 
war"  of  the  so-called  "  Confederate  States"  had 
publicly  announced,  in  a  congratulatory  address, 
that  the  flag  of  treason,  just  planted  on  Sumter, 
would  soon  wave  over  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  over  Fanueil  Hall  at  Boston. 
That  the  call  of  the  President  for  75,000  three 
months'  volunteers  to  defend  the  capital  and  the 
soil  of  the  Union  from  the  further  march  of  treason, 
was  an  act  of  "  coercion,"  was  the  discovery  of 
these  Solons,  now  getting  fairly  embarked  in  the 
"  bowl"  of  secession,  on  the  not  very  quiet  sea  of 
rebellion.* 

*  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was  a  desperate  ex- 
pedient, prompted  by  the  leading  Virginia  conspirators  (several  of  whom, 
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Madness  and  evil  passions  ruled  the  moment. 
The  friends  of  the  Union  in  the  convention  were 
forced  to  succumb  and  even  fly  from  the  rage  of  a 
Richmond  populace,  and  the  act  of  "  secession"  was 
passed.  Notwithstanding  that,  by  its  very  terms, 
this  act  became  valid  only  on  being  ratified  a  month 
later  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  its  reckless  contrivers 
lost  not  a  moment  in  committing  the  state  to  the 
rebel  cause  by  plunging  it  instantly  into  flagrant 
rebellion.  The  great  public  establishments,  naval 
and  military,  at  Norfolk  and  Harper's  Ferry,  were 
seized,  and  the  convention  assumed  to  enter  into 
what  was  in  fact  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  Montgomery  usurpation,  which  bound  the 
state,  hand  and  foot,  to  the  rebel  cause,  and  speed- 
ily covered  its  soil  with  rebel  troops,  rendering  the 
subsequent  act  of  "ratification"  by  the  people,  at 
the  polls,  a  mere  mockery.* 


such  as  Roger  A.  Pryor  and  the  "  venerable"  Edmund  Ruffin,  were  present, 
and  the  latter  of  whom  fired  the  first  gun  from  one  of  the  batteries),  conscious 
that  Virginia  could  not  be  either  cajoled  or  forced  into  secession  until  the 
pretence  of  "coercion"  could  be  brought  against  the  Federal  government. 
It  proved  to  be  a  twc-edged  sword,  however,  for  it  aroused  the  North  to  a 
sense  of  the  treasonable  character  of  the  secession  movement. 

*  A  letter  upon  the  Virginia  election  was  written  by  Senator  Mason,  of 
that  state,  in  which  he  says  that  the  "  ordinance  of  secession"  (not  yet  voted 
upon  by  the  people  of  Virginia)  "  annulled  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  within  that  state,  and  absolved  the  citizens  of  Virginia  from 
all  obligation  and  obedience  to  them;"  and  that  if  it  be  now  rejected  by  the 
people,  Virginia  must   "change  sides,"  and  "turn  her  arms  against  her 
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The  governor  of  Maryland,  uninfected,  it  seems, 
by  the  miasma  which,  arising  from  the  depths  of 
slaverydom,  had  inflamed  men's  blood  and  be- 
wildered and  dwarfed  their  reason,  had  frustrated 
the  designs  of  the  conspirators  and  sympathizers 
with  treason  of  that  state;  but  the  latter  could 
show  their  venom,  if  not  their  power. 

The  disgraceful  attack  by  a  mob,  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore,  upon  United  States  troops  passing 
through  that  city  to  the  defence  of  Washington; 
the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridges,  with  the 
co-operation  or  quasi  co-operation  of  the  mayor 
and  leading  secessionists;  the  repeated  efforts  of 
a  secession  legislature  to  throw  the  control  of 
the  state  into  secession  hands,  and,  unauthorized, 
against  the  known  will  of  a  majority  of  voters  of 
the  state,  to  pass  a  sham  "  ordinance  of  secession," 
are  specimens  of  the  disease  exhibited  in  that  state. 

Identified  with  the  "  Cotton  States"  in  scarcely  any 
particular,  except  slavery  ;  with  the  broad  Potomac 
lying  between  her  and  her  "  sister  slave  states" — 
bearing  on  its  banks  the  capital  of  the  Union  (ren- 
dering it  absolutely  impossible,  if  there  is  a  division 
between  North  and  South,  that  that  division  should 

Southern  sisters."  Moreover,  that  ordinance  brought  into  Virginia  several 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  thus  the  faith  of  Virginia  is 
pledged  to  it ;  for  if  it  be  rejected,  their  soldiers  will  merely  have  been  en- 
trapped.— Doc.  170. 
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not  unite  her  to  the  North) ;  with  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  her  agricultural  population  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  cereals  by  free  labor,  the  advo- 
cacy of  secession  there  was  simply  ridiculous.  We 
sympathize  with  the  hydrophobian  maniac,  though 
his  appearance  may  be  loathsome  and  his  approach 
dangerous;  but  what  sympathy  could  we  find  (if 
we  could  conceive  such  a  thing)  for  the  man  who 
should  fall  into  the  canine  madness  through  ad- 
miration for,  and  with  the  desire  to  imitate,  the 
contortions  of  another  maniac ! 

Such  is  an  imperfect  picture  of  "  secession."  You 
have  doubtless  seen  it  painted  in  much  more  lovely 
forms,  with  much  more  glowing  colors.  I  may  be 
considered  unjust;  but  the  men  who  so  lightly  turn 
their  arms  against  that  government  with  which 
their  national  existence  is  identified — who  throw 
off  in  a  moment  all  associations,  all  patriotism,  all 
that  men  most  cherish  who  cherish  any  thing  that 
is  good — who,  in  their  enmity  to  the  one  and  their 
partiality  to  the  other,  are  blind  equally  to  truth 
and  to  treason — must  not  expect  any  sympathy  nor 
much  charity  from  me. 

Nor  can  the  charity  which  we  extend  to  men  who 
act  merely  under  errors  of  judgment,  be  fairly  de- 
manded for  those  who  have  so  outraged  the  rights 
of  others.     Enough  has  been  told  of  "  secession"  in 
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Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  &c,  to  show  that  it 
was  not  a  movement  initiated  or  desired  by  the 
people  of  those  states.  The  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple everywhere  were  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  undis- 
turbed rights,  and  they  have  been  deluded  and 
goaded  into  the  crime  and  misery  of  civil  war  by 
"ambitious"  and  reckless  "men,"  "that  they  might 
reign  and  ride  on  its  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm."* 

Disaffection,  prompted  by  the  pride  of  wealth 
and  the  lust  of  power,  originated  with  the  great 
slave-holding  classes,  and  with  the  politicians  who 
courted  them.  It  is  these  alone  whose  voice  has 
been  heard,  and  who  conceived  the  rebellion.  It 
has  been  a  war  of  the  rich  against  the  poo?' ;  and  I 
charge  every  Northern  and  Border-state  sympa- 
thizer with  the  cause  of  the  "  abused  South,"  with 
overlooking  and  disregarding  those  who  alone  have 
real  claim  to  sympathy,  the  suffering  and  deluded 
poorer  classes  of  the  Southern  people. 

The  Southern  states,  so  far  from  having  any  jus- 
tification for  the  mad  and  violent  course  they  have 
taken,  have  not  had  one  real  grievance,  one  practi- 
cal act  of  "  Northern  aggression"  of  which  to  com- 
plain.    It  is  true  that  the  tariff  has  been  much 

*  See  General  Jackson's  letter,  page  31. 
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dwelt  upon  as  a  grievance,  particularly  since  the 
rebellion  has  been  inaugurated.     Let  Mr.  Stephens 

tell  us  how  justly : 

"  The  tariff  no  longer  distracts  the  public  coun- 
cils. Reason  has  triumphed.  The  present  tariff 
was  voted  for  by  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina. 
The  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together.  Every 
man  in  the  Senate  and  House  from  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina,  I  think,  voted  for  it,  as  did  my 
honorable  friend  himself.  And  if  it  be  true,  to  use 
the  figure  of  speech  of  my  honorable  friend  (Mr. 
Toombs),  that  every  man  in  the  North  that  works 
in  iron  and  brass  and  wood  has  his  muscle  strength- 
ened by  the  protection  of  the  government,  that 
stimulant  was  given  by  his  vote,  and  I  believe  by 
that  of  every  other  Southern  man.  So  we  ought 
not  to  complain  of  that." — Milledgeville  Speech. 

And  as  to  slavery,  surely  the  three  Confederate 
"  commissioners,"  Yancey,  Mason,  and  Host,  ought 
to  be  considered  competent  authority  on  that  point. 
Hear  them — I  quote  from  their  letter  to  Earl  Rus- 
sell: 

"  It  was  from  no  fear  that  the  slaves  would  be 
liberated  that  secession  took  place.  The  very  party 
in  power  has  proposed  to  guarantee  slavery  forever 
in  the  States,  if  the  South  would  but  remain  in  the 
Union.    Mr.  Lincoln's  Message  proposes  no  freedom 
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to  the  slave,  but  announces  subjection  of  his  owner 
to  the  will  of  the  Union ;  in  other  words,  to  the 
will  of  the  North.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  both  branches  of  the  Congress  at  Washington 
passed  resolutions,  that  the  war  is  only  waged  in 
order  to  uphold  that  (pro-slavery)  constitution,* 
and  to  enforce  the  laws  (many  of  them  pro-slavery)  ; 
and  out  of  172  vote 5  in  the  lower  House,  they  re- 

*  We  know  well  who  is  called  "  the  father  of  lies,"  and,  if  paternity  is  to 
be  recognized  by  the  offspring,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  that  of 
Southern  "  secession."  As  it  owes  its  origin  to  falsehood  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, it  would  seem  as  if  the  very  spirit  of  the  "  father"  infected  every  act 
and  word  of  its  agents.  We  know  not  which  most  to  admire  and  wonder 
at — the  paltry  subterfuge  which  would  6  well  the  list  of  vessels  eluding  the 
blockade  (and  thus  only  make  it  respectable)  by  the  cases  of  those  vessels 
which  left  Southern  ports  before  the  blockade  was  notified  at  them,  or  between 
the  notification  and  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  days  allowed  for  exit,  or  the 
stupid  confidence  in  deceit  which  expected  the  English  ministry  and  English 
people  to  overlook  these  little  items.  The  misrepresentation  of  the  resolution 
of  Congress  is  of  another  character.     Here  it  is : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  war  was  not  waged  on  their  part  with  any  spirit  of 
oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of 
overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of 
these  states,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the 
several  states  unimpaired ;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accom- 
plished the  war  ought  to  cease." 

The  constitution  is  not  "pro-slavery,"  nor  are  the  laws  made  under  it 
"pro-slavery."  It  kaves  slavery  where  it  found  it,  simply  because  the  wise 
men  "who  framed  it  were  conscious  that  they  could,  much  as  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  continuance  of  slavery,  do  no  better ;  but  the  Congress  which 
almost  unanimously  passed  this  resolution  was  equally  unanimous  in  its 
determination,  exercising  powers  given  by  that  constitution  that  slavery 
should  extend  no  further.  And  here  is  just  where  the  shoe  pinches ;  and  not 
in  the  "  high  price"  of  Yankee  shoe-leather. 
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ceived  all  but  two,  and  in  the  Senate  all  but  one 
vote." 

And  Earl  Russell,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Lyons  of 
May  11,  1861,  thus  states  the  purport  of  their  con- 
versations with  him : 

"  One  of  these  gentlemen,  speaking  for  the  others, 
dilated  on  the  causes  which  had  induced  the  South- 
ern states  to  secede  from  the  Northern.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  causes,  he  said,  was  not  slavery,  hut 
the  very  high  price  which,  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
the  Northern  manufacturers,  the  South  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  manufactured  goods  w>hich  they  re- 
quired" 

Whatever  Southern  u  commissioners"  in  search 
of  English  interference  to  sustain  them  in  rebellion, 
may  say,  and  however  complicated  by  evil  passions 
and  visionary  schemes  its  true  motives  may  be, 
abolitionism  is  the  real  charge  against  the  North. 

If  by  this  term  is  meant  aversion  to  slavery  and 
the  desire  to  see  it  extinguished,  it  implies  a  senti- 
ment common,  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history, 
to  almost  all  Christendom,  outside  the  fifteen  slave- 
holding  states.  If  it  is  meant  that  Northern  aboli- 
tionism would  forcibly,  or  by  any  other  than  moral 
influences,  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states  where 
it  exists,  I  affirm  that  there  was  not  and  that  there 
never  could  have  been,  any  considerable  number  of 
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Northern  men  who  would  or  could  so  do.  The 
Union  which  the  secessionists  would  destroy  was 
the  best  protection  they  could  ever  have  against 
that  danger. 

But  it  was  just  those  moral  influences  which  were 
unendurable.  Slavery,  as  it  had  come  to  be  in  the 
South,  could  not  endure  the  free  circulation  of  the 
thoughts,  the  breathing  of  the  aspirations  with 
which  Christianity  has  inspired  and  animated  the 
civilized  world.  As  "a  slave  cannot  breathe  in 
England,"  freedom  of  thought  as  to  human  rights, 
aspiration  for  human  progress,  could  not  "  live"  in 
nor  around  the  region  where  the  "  institution"  had 
established  its  gloomy  sway.  Slavery  may  or  may 
not  be  consistent  with  the  Divine  will ;  but  slavery, 
as  it  now  exists  in  the  Southern  states,  disregards 
moral  laws,  human  relations,  and  human  rights. 

For  the  existence  of  slavery  within  her  border  the 
South  is  not  responsible.  The  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  what  are  now  the  Northern  states,  were 
equally  concerned  in  the  slave-trade  and  in  the 
establishment  of  slavery ;  or  rather,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  English  government  protected  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  into  Virginia,  and  perhaps  other  col- 
onies, against  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  the 
colonists. 

But  the  responsibility  of  the  present  slave  states 
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differs  from  that  of  all  other  people  of  the  present 
generation  in  this,  that  to  them  (to  use  the  language 
of  Dr.  Palmer,  of  New  Orleans,  in  his  famous  seces- 
sion sermon,  though  in  a  quite  different  sense)  has 
Providence  finally  committed  the  institution.  Have 
they  been  faithful  to  their  trust  ? 

Rather  have  they  not — in  totally  overlooking  the 
human  rights  and  the  moral  and  physical  well-being 
of  the  slave;  rejecting  all  arguments  which  the 
quickening  sense  to  human  rights  of  the  civilized 
world  around  them,  has  advanced  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  his  condition,  as  well  as  all  aspirations  for 
his  restoration  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  respon- 
sible moral  agent ;  and  looking  upon  and  treating 
him  solely  as  a  "hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water,"  to  minister  to  their  wealth  and  their  luxury 
— suffered  the  institution  to  become  a  crime,  the 
intoxication  of  which  has  influenced  and  mad- 
dened them  to  the  greater  crimes  of  treason  and 
rebellion  ? 

The  truth  is,  South  Carolina  has  dreamed  and 
raved  of  a  Southern  slaveocracy  for  more  than 
thirty  years ;  but  so  frantic  were  her  ravings  that 
few  could  believe  that  she  could  find  any  to  sym- 
pathize with  her  folly.  In  1832-3  she  attempted 
secession  on  the  score  of  the  grievance  of  the  tariff. 
The  firm  hand  and  iron  rule  of  General  Jackson 
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quelled  the  treason  then.  The  foresight  of  this 
great  man  was  most  remarkably  illustrated  by  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  a  friend  soon  after  the  submission 
of  South  Carolina  in  1833.  The  letter  is  so  short 
and  so  striking  as  to  allow  quotation  here  in  full. 
The  original  was  produced  and  read  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  before  the  taking  of  Fort 
Sumter. 

"Washington,  May  1,  1833. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  *  *  *  I  have  had  a 
laborious  task  here ;  but  nullification  is  dead,  and 
its  actors  and  courtiers  will  only  be  remembered 
by  the  people  to  be  execrated  for  their  wicked  de- 
signs to  sever  and  destroy  the  only  good  govern- 
ment on  the  globe,  and  that  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness we  enjoy  over  every  portion  of  the  world. 
Haman's  gallows  ought  to  be  the  fate  of  all  such 
ambitious  men,  who  would  involve  their  country  in 
civil  war  and  all  the  evils  in  its  train,  that  they 
might  reign,  and  ride  on  its  whirlwind  and  direct 
the  storm.  The  free  people  of  the  United  States 
have  spoken,  and  consigned  these  wicked  dema- 
gogues to  their  proper  doom.  Take  care  of  your 
milliners ;  you  have  them  among  you ;  let  them 
meet  with  the  indignant  frowns  of  every  man  who 
loves  his  country.     The  tariff,  it  is  now  known,  was 
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a  mere  pretext.    The  next  pretext  will  be  the  negro 
or  slavery  question. 

"Andrew  Jackson. 
"  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Crawford." 

The  whole  history  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  exhibited  subservience,  rather 
than  resistance  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  In 
the  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  our  statesmen, 
North  and  South,  were  in  unison  in  the  oj3inion 
that  slavery  was  an  evil.  Seeing  no  means  of  im- 
mediate removal,  and  believing  that  it  would  event- 
ually expire  from  natural  causes,  they  left  it  to  the 
sole  control  of  the  respective  states.  Says  Mr.  Ste- 
phens (Vice-President  C.  S.  A.)  : 

"  The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him  (Jeffer- 
son) and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  old  constitution,  were,  that 
the  enslavement  of  the  African  was  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle, 
socially,  morally,  and  politically.  It  was  an  evil 
they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with ;  but  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day  was,  that  some- 
how Or  other,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  insti- 
tution would  be  evanescent  and  pass  away." 

The  collision  between  North  and  South  arises  not 
from  Northern  aggression,  but  from  the  entirely  new 
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opinions  which  have  obtained  in  the  South  as  to  the 
institution,  and  from  the  entirely  new  policy  it  de- 
mands. The  culture  of  the  cotton-plant,  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves,  have  made 
slavery  the  great  material  interest,  and  interest  has 
moulded  the  opinions  of  the  South.  No  longer  an 
"  evil,"  tolerated  because  irremediable,  an  evil  to  the 
society  which  maintains  it,  a  positive  wrong  to  the 
bondsman  when  it  voluntarily  makes  Mm  a  bonds- 
man, it  is  now  set  up  as  an  abstract  good,  the  true 
foundation  of  free  government. 

"  This  stone  which  was  rejected  by  the  first  build- 
ers (says  Mr.  Stephens,  with  blasphemy  worthy  of 
the  cause,  in  what  is  properly  called  his  "  corner- 
stone speech"),  is  become  the  chief  stone  of  the  cor- 
ner in  our  new  edifice,"  and  he  truly  claims  that  the 
new  Confederacy  is  the  first  to  promulgate  to  the 
world  the  doctrine  worthy  of  the  "  wise  men"  of  the 
"  bowl"  or  of  the  victims  of  mental  aberration,  that 
the  foundation  of  free  government — in  other  words, 
of  Liberty — is  Slavery !  !* 

*  In  another  part  of  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Stephens  says : 
"Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas;  its 
foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests,  upon  the  great  truth  that  the 
negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man  ;  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the  supe- 
rior race,  is  his  natural  and  moral  condition.  (Applause.)  This,  our  new 
government,  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth." 

Let  Solons,  and  Numas,  and  Alfreds,  and  "Washingtons,  henceforth  hide  their 
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This  great  u  good,"  this  ruling  interest,  must  be 
everywhere  acknowledged  and  protected.  The 
rapid  increase  of  the  free  states  in  population  and 
wealth,  threatened  the  predominance  of  Northern 
or  free  state  sentiment  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation. 
To  obviate  this,  increasing  efforts  have  been  made 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  "  extend  the  area"  of 
slavery.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with 
Mexico,  the  proposed  acquisition  of  Cuba,  of  Span- 
ish American  territory,  everywhere,  were  simply 
measures  of  Southern  and  pro-slavery  policy. 

The  Congresses  of  our  earlier  days — comprising 
many  who  assisted  in  framing  the  constitution,  the 
early  Presidents  (Washington,  Madison,  &c),  who 
were  the  leading  instruments  in  its  framing — sane- 
tioned  by  their  action,  the  power  of  the  national 
legislation  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories  of 
the  United  States;  but  our  new-light  pro-slavery 
politicians  discover  that  this  power  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  demand  that  slavery  shall  be  recognized 
and  protected  in  all  the  territories  of  the  United 

heads :  in  our  "  Keitts,"  and  "  Yanceys,"  and  "  Stephen  ses,"  we  have  Solomons 
without  number,  and  "great  physical,  moral,  and  philosophical  truths,"  will 
doubtless  have  a  rapid  development  under  the  "  new  government." 

Bright  epoch  in  the  "history  of  the  world!"  Even  the  "old"  govern- 
ment was  the  "  Eden  of  the  world"  (see  page  16).  "What  will  the  "  new"  be  ? 
Let  the  smoking  ruins  of  many  a  happy  home — the  wasted  fields  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  North  and  South  Carolina,  an:l  Georgia — and 
the  blood  shed  through  the  delusions  of  such  fools  and  fanatics,  answer! 
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States.  In  the  South,  that  is,  the  cotton  states,  the 
slave-trade,  long  put  under  the  ban  of  nations,  and 
execrated  by  every  philanthropist  elsewhere,  was 
fast  growing  into  favor,  and  the  proposition  to  re- 
new it  was  openly  discussed.  The  early  champion- 
ship and  unblushing  advocacy  of  this  measure  by 
"  Commissioner"  Yancey,  were  never  concealed  until 
deference  to  English  sentiment  rendered  conceal- 
ment advisable.* 

Against  this  "aggression"  upon  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  our  government,  this  turning  the  whole 
fabric  into  a  monstrous  temple  to  slavery,  this  per- 
version of  all  its  powers  and  influences  for  the  pro- 
tection and  extension  of  the  "  institution,"  the  free 
states  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  arouse  themselves. 

Too  much  addicted  to  their  industrial  and  com- 
mercial pursuits,  too  loving  of  quiet,  too  much,  per- 
haps, absorbed  in  the  acquisition  of  present  gains, 
they  had  permitted  the  active  pro-slavery  influences 
to  control  the  government. 

*  Mr.  Yancey,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  London  Times,  asserts  that  there  are 
not  two  public  men  in  the  South  who  advocate  the  reopening  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Quite  likely  not,  now.  He  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  there  may  be 
one.  In  a  brief  visit  to  the  South  in  the  spring  of  1858,  J  must  have  met 
that  one. 

A  man  prominent  enough  in  the  early  acts  of  secession,  and  notorious 
enough  to  be  styled  a  public  man,  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate.  Others, 
not  public  men,  spoke  not  unfavorably  of  it,  and  public  opinion  was  fast  de- 
veloping itself  in  favor  of  a  reopening  of  the  slave-trade. 
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The  Van  Burens,  the  Polks,  the  Tylers,  the 
Pierces,  the  Buchanans,  who  administered  the  gov- 
ernment, since  the  days  of  Jackson,  were  either 
Southern  pro-slavery  men,  or  aptly  characterized  as 
"Northern  men  with  Southern  principles."  The 
Republican  party  had  its  origin  simply  in  this 
necessity  of  preserving  the  government  from  the 
growing  infamy  of  being  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment for  the  perpetual  maintenance  and  universal 
extension  of  slavery. 

This  is  the  "Northern  aggression,"  and  in  this 
antagonism  consists  the  "incompatibility"  of  the 
two  sections  living  together  under  one  government; 
an  idea  false  in  itself,  and  never  advanced,  even  by 
Southerners,  until  it  was  necessary  to  find  some- 
thing to  say  in  justification  of  their  unjustifiable 
proceedings. 

"  We  can't  live  with  them,"  was  the  puerile  cry 
of  men  inflated  with  successful  bullying,  and  accus- 
tomed, in  their  own  small  spheres,  to  nothing  that 
was  not  servile.  Border-state  imitators  at  once 
caught  up  and  echoed  the  cry. 

Whether  "we,"  i.  e.,  the  Union-loving,  law-abid- 
ing, and  peaceful  citizens  of  the  United  States,  could 
"  live"  longer  with  men  so  infatuated,  so  self-igno- 
rant, and,  as  a  consequence,  so  ignorant  of  every 
thing  outside  of  them,  as  the  specimens  I  give  of 
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sayings  and  doings  of  secession  leaders  prove  them 
to  be,  until  the  lesson  had  been  taught — not  by  soft 
words,  but  by  hard  blows — "  how  to  live"  on  equal 
terms  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  a  question 
which  I,  for  one,  decided  more  than  a  year  ago,  in 
the  negative. 

"  It  is  estimated,"  says  a  Kichmond  paper,  "  that 
one  Southern  soldier  is  equal  to  three  Western  men, 
and  to  five  New  Englanders — indeed  we  have  heard 
many  in  our  ranks  offer  to  contend  single-handed 
with  twenty  Yankees  /"  and  the  redoubtable  General 
McCulloch,  a  "representative  (Southern)  man,"  an- 
nounced to  his  army  that  "we"  are  their  "natural 
masters." 

Hard  blows  are  proving  themselves  apt  teachers. 

McCulloch  (defeated  by  inferior  numbers  at  the 
recent  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas)  has  laid  down 
his  life  and  Ms  rod  ;  and  Greneral  Beauregard  has 
evidently  made  progress :  "  Our  losses,"  he  says, 
in  a  recent  address  to  his  army,  "are  now  about 
equal  to  those  of  the  enemy :"  a  statement  that  can 
only  be  verified  by  the  supposition  that  he  has 
learned  to  count  one  "  Yankee"  equal  to  five  South- 
ern men. 

No  such  "  incompatibility"  was  ever  found  in  the 
social  or  other  relations  of  the  people  of  the  two 
sections,  and  it  was  only  after  the  Southern  people 
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had  been  badgered  into  fury  and  deceived  by  the 
most  unblushing  lies,  as  to  the  objects  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Republican  party,  that  this  foolish  no- 
tion was  made  a  peg  to  hang  a  sorry  apology  upon. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  the  right  (with 
proper  limitations)  of  political  communities  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government,  or  to  appeal 
to  the  " ultima  ratio"  revolution,  when  oppressed  by 
intolerable  wrongs ;  but  that  a  state  of  this  Union 
may  "  secede"  at  pleasure,  is  as  absurd  as  that  Corn- 
wall or  Devonshire  might  secede  from  British  rule 
by  a  popular  vote ;  while  the  abstract  right  of  self- 
government,  or  of  choosing  the  particular  nation- 
ality to  which  a  community  shall  belong,  is  subject 
to  conditions  so  far  beyond  man's  control  as  to  re- 
strict very  much  the  realization  of  such  a  right. 

If  I  have  given  the  history  of  u  secession"  correct- 
ly, the  name  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
would  have  deserved  to  be  blotted  out  from  the 
roll  of  nations;  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  have  deserved  to  be  repudiated  as  the  off- 
spring of  that  great  and  glorious  country  from 
which  we  derive  our  institutions  and  our  cherished 
notions  of  human  rights,  if  that  government  and 
that  people  had  not  risen  against  the  treason  which 
aimed  to  sap  those  institutions  and  those  principles, 
and  girded  themselves  to  the  work  of  putting  down 
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the  rebellion,  conscious  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
final  result,  they  owed  this  one  plain  duty  to  them- 
selves, to  the  world,  and  to  God. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  military  phases  of  this 
rebellion.  I  have  already  said  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  unsuspicious  of,  and  unpre- 
pared for,  treason;  and  it  is  to  this  unsuspected 
treason,  at  work  in  the  very  highest  places  of  the 
government,  that  is  due  the  unmolested  and  suc- 
cessful growth  of  the  rebellion.  The  infamous  John 
B.  Floyd — a  man  whom  I  had  occasion,  in  the  first 
month  of  his  career  as  secretary  of  war,  from  his 
action  in  matters  with  which  I  was  officially  con- 
nected, to  recognize  as  a  scoundrel,  controlled — un- 
der an  imbecile  President,  himself  the  tool  and 
dupe  of  the  conspirators — the  whole  military  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  Our  regular  army  and  navy 
establishments  are  small,  but  a  few  regiments  and 
a  few  ships,  directed  by  an  energetic  and  honest 
executive,  would,  properly  disposed  at  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  have  killed 
the  cockatrice  in  the  egg. 

Floyd,  of  course,  instead  of  using  the  army  in 
this  way,  took  care  that  it  should  not  be  available 
to  his  successor.  It  was  scattered  on  our  distant 
frontiers,  and  the  capture  of  a  large  portion  in 
Texas  was  managed  through  the  agency  of  its  com- 
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raanding  officer,  a  worthy  accomplice  and  compeer 
in  infamy  of  such  a  chief. 

The  northern  arsenals  were  stripped  of  their  arms 
by  Floyd,  to  be  deposited  where  they  would  be 
available  to  the  conspirators. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy,  Toucey,  if  not  as 
open  a  traitor  as  Floyd,  was  quite  as  false-hearted. 
In  subservience  to  the  traitors,  he  scattered  the 
navy  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  he  is 
only  to  be  preferred  to  Floyd  in  this,  that  he  did 
not  make  so  complete  a  sacrifice  of  all  decency  in 
his  private  character  as  did  his  yoke-fellow  in  the 
War  Department. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  "  ball  opened" 
by  the  bombardment  of  Sumter. 

It  was  the  crowning  act,  the  "  coup  de  maitre"  ot 
the  conspirators,  to  "  fire  the  southern  heart,"  and  to 
give  the  death  shock  to  northern  pusillanimity. 

If  even  at  this  moment  if  General  Scott  had  had 
control  of  ten  thousand  regular  troops  and  two  or 
three  ships  of  war,  he  could  and  would  speedily 
have  put  down  the  rebellion.  He  had  neither.  Not 
the  amount  of  half  a  regiment  of  our  regular  army 
could  be  brought  to  the  defence  of  Washington 
city. 

Seventy-five  thousand  three  months  volunteers 
(that  time  being  the  limit  of  the  President's  au- 
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thority  to  call  out  the  militia  for  the  "  suppres- 
sion of  insurrection")  were  assembled,  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  in  Washington  and  else- 
where. As  it  was  evident,  however,  that  this  was 
no  three  months  affair,  immediate  measures  were 
taken  by  the  President,  in  anticipation  of  legislative 
enactments,  to  increase  the  regular  army,  and  to 
organize  a  large  volunteer  force  for  three  years  or 
the  war. 

Of  course  the  rebels,  now  fully  committed  to  war, 
were  as  active  as  the  government,  with  the  great 
advantage  that  they  had  actually  been  preparing  for 
three  months,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  enor- 
mous proportions  the  rebellion  had  assumed  before 
any  head  could  be  made  against  it,  will  excite  less 
surprise  when  this  last  fact,  together  with  the  dis- 
organized state  of  our  army  and  navy,  is  considered. 

The  beginning  of  July  found  us,  not  only  secure 
in  Washington,  but  occupying  the  Virginia  shore 
of  the  Potomac.  Baltimore  and  the  railroad  com- 
munication with  the  North  were  firmly  held  ;  seces- 
sion in  Maryland  was  suppressed /  and  a  consider- 
able army  under  Patterson  was  entering  the  Vir- 
ginia valley  by  Harper's  Ferry,  while  the  brilliant 
success  of  McClellan  in  Western  Virginia  gave  an 
eclat  of  positive  victory  to  our  arms. 

It  was   a  favorite  notion  with  a  large  class  of 
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Northern  politicians  (and  the  people  too)  that 
nothing  but  an  imposing  display  of  force  was  neces- 
sary to  crush  the  rebellion. 

Such  was  the  opinion  mainly  of  those  whose  voice 
was  most  heard  in  public,  or  through  the  journals, 
and  of  many  who  had  great  influence  with  the  ad- 
ministration. To  such,  the  inactivity  of  an  army  of 
40,000  men  about  Washington  was  incomprehensi- 
ble. It  was  vain  to  say  that  40,000  men,  just  called 
from  the  fields  and  workshops  of  the  country  to  don 
the  garb  of  soldiers,  commanded  by  persons  as  little 
experienced  as  themselves,  and  who,  of  course,  had 
no  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  men,  were  far  from 
being  an  army ;  that,  even  if  far  more  reliable  than 
they  really  were,  means  of  transportation  and  many 
important  auxiliaries  were  sadly  deficient.  The  cry 
of  "  On  to  Richmond"  was  raised,  and  even  General 
Scott  yielded  at  last  to  the  general  wish. 

Simultaneously  with  our  occupation  of  the  Vir- 
ginia shore  of  the  Potomac,  the  Confederates  had 
established  themselves  at  "Manassas  Junction,"  a 
point  on  the  railroad  twenty-five  miles  west  from 
Alexandria,  and  the  junction  of  the  great  southern 
railroad  route  (connecting  Washington  with  Rich- 
mond and  the  South)  and  the  Manassas  Gap  Rail- 
road, leading  to  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
where  another  Confederate  force  under  Johnston 
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confronted  Patterson,  who  had  recently  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  occupation  of  Manassas  was  recommended  to 
the  Confederates  by  the  fact  that  it  controlled  the 
railroad  routes,  and  was  itself  a  strong  position. 
An  elevated  plateau,  in  the  crotch  formed  by  the 
Occoquan  and  its  principal  tributary  from  the 
north,  Bull  Run,  of  which  the  beds  are  canal-like 
cuts  in  horizontal  strata  of  red  sandstone,  it  was  of 
difficult  approach  to  an  attacking  army,  while  the 
general  character  of  the  country,  broken,  wooded, 
with  few  roads  fit  for  the  movements  of  an  army, 
was  favorable  to  the  defence. 

Leading  almost  directly  west  from  Alexandria, 
diverging  slightly  to  the  north  from  the  railroad,  a 
macadamized  turnpike  road  led  to  Centreville, 
twenty-two  miles  distant. 

From  Centreville,  a  little  west  of  south  and  six 
or  seven  miles  distant,  lay  Manassas  Junction. 
About  midway  between  these  two  points  flowed 
the  rivulet  of  Bull  Run  (the  real  defensive  line  of 
the  enemy)  in  a  general  direction  from  north-west 
to  south-east. 

A  road  led  from  Centreville  almost  directly  to 
the  "  Junction,"  crossing  Bull  Run  three  miles  from 
Centreville  at "  Blackburn's  Ford"  (sometimes  called 
by  the  Confederates  "  Mitchell's  Ford").     The  turn- 
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pike  before  mentioned  continued  its  westerly  course 
toward  Warrenton,  in  a  nearly  straight  line  beyond 
Centre ville,  crossing  Bull  Run  at  the  "  Stone 
Bridge,"  four  miles  distant.  Somewhat  eastwardly 
of  south,  a  country  road  from  Centreville  crossed 
Bull  Run  and  the  railroad  at  u  Union  Mills." 

The  Confederate  force  was  distributed  along  Bull 
Run  from  Union  Mills  to  the  Stone  Bridge  (nearly 
eight  miles),  with  reserves  and  a  fortified  position 
at  or  near  the  Junction. 

The  line  was  a  strong  one,  for  the  stream,  though 
containing  little  water  at  that  season,  was,  owing  to 
the  character  of  its  bed  and  to  the  abrupt  and 
wcoded  slopes  of  its  right  bank,  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle. 

The  army  of  General  McDowell,  which  marched 
to  the  attack  of  this  position,  numbered  about  30,000 
men.  Save  perhaps  700  or  800  regular  troops  (frag- 
ments of  regiments)  of  the  old  army,  it  was  com- 
posed  wholly  of  raw  volunteers,  none  of  whom  had 
been  in  a  soldier's  garb  more  than  two  or  three 
months,  and  at  least  half  of  whom  were  enlisted 
only  for  a  term  of  three  months,  then  just  about 
expiring.  General  McDowell,  in  his  official  report, 
says: 

"A  large  and  the  best  part  of  my  forces  were  three 
months  volunteers,  whose  term  of  service  was  about 
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to  expire,  but  who  were  sent  forward  as  having 
long  enough  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  the  expe- 
dition." 

*  #  *  •*  *  *  * 

"  In  the  next  few  days  I  should  have  lost  about 
ten  thousand  of  the  best  armed,  drilled,  officered 
and  disciplined  troops  in  the  army"  (by  expiration 
of  their  time)  :  and,  speaking  of  the  organization  of 
his  army,  "many  of  the  regiments  did  not  come 
across  (the  Potomac)  till  eight  or  nine  days  after 
the  time  fixed  upon,  and  went  forward  without  my 
ever  seeing  them,  and  without  having  been  together 
in  a  brigade." 

Such  an  army  as  this  was  certainly  not  the  best 
suited  for  an  offensive  campaign.  Troops  utterly 
raw  and  new  levies,  officers  and  men ;  brigades  and 
divisions,  the  component  parts  of  which  had  never 
been  brought  in  contact  before,  commanded  by 
officers  who,  though  generally  of  ability,  were  for 
the  first  time  exercising  these  extensive  commands, 
and  who  had  hardly  seen  the  troops  they  com- 
manded. 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  (with 
singular  want  of  magnanimity,  he  hurried  off  to 
Europe  an  account  of  a  battle  that  he  did  not  see, 
an  account  confined  to  the  discreditable  portion  of 
the  affair  in  which  he  got  himself  entangled,  viz. : 
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the  panic  and  confused  crush  of  the  baggage  wag- 
ons and  earlier  retreating  columns)  has  held  up  to 
notice  the  want  of  patriotism  and  courage  displayed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  regiment  whose  period  of  ser- 
vice expired  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  and  which  (as 
General  McDowell  expresses  it)  "  moved  to  the  rear 
to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon." 

I  would  remark  that  men  unexpectedly  called 
from  the  farm  and  workshop  for  three  months'  serv- 
ice, and  for  no  more  definite  purpose  than  to  occu- 
py the  capital  and  uphold  the  government  until  some 
more  permanent  and  efficient  organization  could  be 
made,  were  not  the  men  best  calculated  to  enter 
upon  an  offensive  campaign,  with  their  term  of  serv- 
ice just  expiring.  The  fact  was  discreditable,  but 
it  can  be  explained  without  impugning  the  courage 
or  patriotism  of  our  people,  or  the  heartiness  with 
which  they  approve  the  course  of  the  government 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

Such  was  the  army  which  marched  from  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  on  the  afternoon  of  July  16th. 
It  moved  in  four  columns ;  one  by  the  turnpike,  one 
by  the  lateral  country  roads  on  the  right,  one  on 
the  left  of  the  railroad,  and  another  between  the 
turnpike  and  railroad,  following  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Braddock"  road,  from  its  having  been  made 
by  that  general  on  his  memorable  march  to  Fort 
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Duquesne,  in  1754,  which  terminated  in  his  dis- 
astrous defeat  and  death. 

We  had  expected  to  encounter  the  enemy  at  Fair- 
fax Court-House,  seven  miles  this  side  of  Centreville 
(where  we  knew  that  he  had  thrown  up  intrenck- 
nients),  and  our  three  right  columns  were  directed 
to  co-operate  on  that  point.  We  entered  that  place 
about  noon  of  the  17th,  finding  the  intrenchments 
abandoned  and  every  sign  of  a  hasty  retreat. 

It  had  been  General  McDowell's  intention,  after 
reaching  this  point,  to  make  a  sudden  movement  to 
the  left,  crossing  the  Occoquan  just  below  the  junc- 
tion of  that  stream  with  Bull  Run,  aiming  at  the 
enemy's  railroad  communications.  His  reconnois- 
sances  in  that  direction,  led  him  to  consider  the 
country  impracticable  for  the  operations  of  his  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  the  different  columns 
commenced  their  movement  from  Fairfax  to  Centre- 
ville. While  General  McDowell  made  a  personal 
reconnoissance  of  the  country  to  the  left  of  the  rail- 
road, making  the  forward  movement  on  Centreville 
as  a  mere  demonstration,  I,  as  senior  engineer  of  his 
staff,  thought  it  a  favorable  occasion  to  examine  the 
enemy's  positions  in  our  front.  I  found  myself  an- 
ticipated, however,  by  General  Tyler,  who,  though 
ordered  to  proceed  with  his  division  no  farther  than 
Centreville,  pushed   on   a  brigade  toward  Black- 
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burn's  Ford.  I  hastened  to  join  him.  The  road, 
which  follows  a  level  ridge  between  two  tribu- 
taries of  Bull  Run,  soon  brought  us  to  a  point  from 
which  it  descends  to  the  ford  and  from  which  the 
enemy's  force  could  be  discerned.  The  position  was 
a  strong  one  naturally,  and  it  appeared  to  be  occu- 
pied in  force,  though  from  the  thickly  wooded 
character  of  the  opposite  bank,  we  could  not  particu- 
larize the  enemy's  dispositions. 

Troops,  too,  were  in  motion  on  the  plateau  of 
Manassas,  beyond,  moving  up  to  reinforce  the 
enemy's  lines.  Though  no  attack  was  intended  by 
the  commanding  general  on  this  point,  there  could  be 
no  harm,  particularly  as  we  had  two  20-pounder 
rifled  guns,  in  opening  an  artillery  fire  by  which 
perhaps  the  positions  of  his  batteries  might  be  as- 
certained. This  was  done.  After  having  amused 
ourselves  for  a  while  by  observing  the  hasty  scat- 
tering of  parties  upon  whom  our  unexpected  visitors 
had  intruded  themselves,  we  had  the  tables  turned 
upon  us  by  a  sudden  and  rapid  discharge  from  a 
battery  near  the  ford,  invisible  except  by  the  smoke 
of  its  guns.  However,  our  20-pounders,  assisted  by 
a  battery  of  rifled  6-pounders,  proved  too  much  for 
it,  and  we  soon  succeeded  in  silencing  its  fire. 

This  ought  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  affair,  but 
General  Tyler,  though  warned  that  no  serious  en- 
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gagement  was  intended  at  this  point,  persisting  in 
the  belief  that  the  enemy  would  run  whenever 
menaced  by  serious  attack,  had  determined,  I  be- 
lieve, to  march  to  Manassas  that  day.  Had  he 
made  -a  vigorous  charge  and  crossed  the  stream  at 
once,  it  is  quite  possible,  so  much  depended  upon 
moral  effect,  in  operating  with  raw  troops,  that  he 
might  have  succeeded.  But  he  only  filed  his  bri- 
gade down  to  the  stream,  drew  it  up  parallel  to  the 
other  shore,  and  opened  an  unmeaning  fusilade,  the 
results  of  which  were  all  in  favor  of  the  enemy  and 
before  which,  overawed  rather  by  the  tremendous 
volley  directed  at  them  than  suffering  heavy  loss, 
one  of  the  regiments  broke  in  confusion  and  the 
whole  force  retired.  This  foolish  affair  (called  by 
the  Confederates  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  they  ap- 
plying the  term  Manassas  to  the  ensuing  battle  of  the 
21st  which  we  style  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun)  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  morale  of  our  raw  forces. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  reconnoitring  and  in 
determining  how  and  where  we  should  attack.  The 
'  Stone  Bridge"  already  mentioned  as  forming  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  defensive  position,  was  a  single 
arched  structure  over  the  narrow  stream.  The  pas- 
sage was  found  to  be  guarded  by  batteries,  and  the 
road  and  adjacent  ground  beyond  obstructed  by 

formidable  abattis.     Several  roads  were  ascertained 
4 
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to  lead  to  fords  between  Blackburn's  and  the  Stone 
Bridge,  but  they  were  mere  by-paths,  and  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  stream  generally  steep  and  tangled 
and  probably  obstructed. 

It  was  also  found  that  a  couple  of  miles  above 
the  Stone  Bridge  there  was  a  good  ford  at  "  Sudley 
Spring,"  which  was  but  slightly  guarded,  and  that 
above  that  point  the  stream  was,  almost  everywhere, 
easily  passable.  No  continuous  road  communicated 
from  the  turnpike  with  the  "  Sudley"  ford,  but  our 
reconnoisances  showed  that  the  intervening  country 
was  almost  everywhere  practicable  to  all  arms.* 

On  these  data  was  based  the  plan  of  attack.  It 
was  as  follows : 

One  division,  under  Colonel  Miles,  to  remain  in 
reserve  at  Centreville,  and  to  make,  with  one  of  its 
brigades,  a  false  attack  on  Blackburn's  Ford ;  another 
division  (Tyler's)  to  move  by  the  turnpike  up  to 
the  Stone  Bridge  and  threaten  that  point,  and,  at 


*  The  disposition  of  the  troops  under  General  Beauregard,  on  the  day- 
preceding  the  battle  (the  20th)  are  thus  described  by  General  Johnston: 

"His  troops  were  divided  into  eight  brigades,  occupying  the  defensive  line 
of  Bull  Run.  Brigadier-General  Ewell's  was  posted  at  the  Union  Mills 
Ford ;  Brigadier-General  D.  R.  Jones's,  at  McLean's  Ford ;  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Longstreet's,  at  Blackburn's  Ford;  Brigadier-General  Bonham's,  at 
Mitchell's  Ford;  Colonel  Cocke's,  at  Ball's  Ford,  some  three  miles  above, 
aud  Colonel  Evans's,  with  a  regiment  and  a  battalion,  formed  the  extreme 
left  at  the  Stone  Bridge.  The  brigades  of  General  Holmes  and  Colonel 
Early  were  in  reserve,  in  the  rear  of  the  right." 
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the  proper  time,  to  carry  it  and  unite  with  the  prin- 
cipal column,  which,  consisting  of  the  two  divisions 
(of  Hunter  and  Heintzelman)  of  about  12,000  men, 
was  to  diverge  from  the  turnpike,  and,  by  a  flank 
movement,  reach  the  Sudley  Ford,  and  descending 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  take  the  defences  of 
the  "  Stone  Bridge"  in  the  rear.  The  united  force 
would  then  give  battle,  strike  at  the  enemy's  rail- 
road communication,  or  act  otherwise,  as  circum- 
stances might  dictate. 

This  plan  was  carried  out  in  its  main  features, 
but  it  failed  in  one  important  particular.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  marching  column  should  diverge 
from  the  turnpike  by  early  daylight  (the  route  be- 
ing so  wooded  that  a  night  march  was  deemed  im- 
prudent) and  reach  Sudley  Ford  by  six  or  seven 
a.  m.  The  Stone  Bridge  division  did  not  clear  the 
road  over  which  both,  for  a  certain  distance,  had  to 
pass,  so  that  the  column  could  take  up  its  march 
until  near  six  o'clock.  The  route  through  fields 
and  woods  to  Sudley  proved  to  be  far  longer  and 
more  difficult  than  was  believed.  The  column  did 
not  reach  the  Sudley  Ford  till  near  half-past  nine, 
three  or  four  hours  u  behind  time."  When  we 
reached  the  ford  the  heads  of  the  enemy's  columns 
were  visible  on  the  march  to  meet  us. 

"  The  ground  between  the  stream  and  the  road 
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leading  from  Sudley  south  was,  for  about  a  mile, 
thickly  wooded ;  on  the  right,  for  the  same  dis- 
tance, divided  between  fields  and  woods.  A  mile 
from  the  ford  the  country,  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  is  open,  and  for  a  mile  further  large  rolling 
fields  extend  to  the  turnpike,  which,  after  crossing 
Bull  Kun  at  the  '  Stone  Bridge,'  passes  what  be- 
came the  field  of  battle,  through  the  valley  of  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Bun. 

"  Shortly  after  the  leading  regiment  of  the  first 
brigade  reached  this  open  space,  and  whilst  others 

and  the  second  brigade  were  crossing  to  the  front 

and  right,  the  enemy  opened  his  fire,  beginning 

with   artillery,  and  following  it  up  with  infantry. 

The  leading  brigade  (Burnside's)  had  to  sustain 

this  shock  for  a  short  time  without  support,  and 

did  it  well.     The  battalion  of  regular  infantry  was 

sent  to  sustain  it,  and  shortly  afterward  the  other 

corps  of  Porter's  brigade,  and  a  regiment  detached 

from  Heintzelman's  division  to  the  left,  forced  the 

enemy  back  far  enough  to  allow  Sherman's  and 

Keyes'  brigades,  of  Tyler's  division,  to  cross  from 

their  position  on  the  Warrenton  road.    These  drove 

the  right  of  the  enemy,  understood  to  have  been 

commanded  by  Beauregard,  from  the  front  of  the 

field,  and  out  of  the  detached  woods,  and  down  to  the 

road,  and  across  it  up  the  slopes  on  the  other  side. 
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"  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Heintzelman's  division 
was  moving  down  the  field  to  the  stream  and  up 
the  road  beyond. 

"  Beyond  the  Warrenton  road,  and  to  the  left  of 
the  road  down  which  our  troops  had  marched  from 
Sudley  Spring,  is  a  hill  with  a  farm-house  on  it.* 
Behind  this  hill  the  enemy  had,  early  in  the  day, 
some  of  his  most  annoying  batteries  planted.  Across 
the  road  from  this  hill  was  another  hill,  or  rather 
elevated  ridge,  or  table  of  land.  The  hottest  part 
of  the  contest  was  for  the  possession  of  the  hill  with 
a  house  on  it.  The  force  engaged  here  was  Heintzel- 
man's division,  Wilcox's  and  Howard's  brigades  on 
the  right,  supported  by  part  of  Porter's  brigade  and 
the  cavalry  under  Palmer,  and  Franklin's  brigade  ot 
Heintzelman's  division,  Sherman's  brigade  of  Ty- 
ler's division  in  the  centre  and  up  the  road,  whilst 
Keyes'  brigade  of  Tyler's  division  was  on  the  left, 
attacking  the  batteries  near  the  Stone  Bridge.  The 
Rhode  Island  battery,  of  Burnside's  brigade,  also 
participated  in  this  attack  by  its  fire  from  the  north 
of  the  turnpike.  The  enemy  was  understood  to 
have  been  commanded  by  J.  E.  Johnston. 

'  Rickett's  battery,  which  did  such  effective  serv- 
ice, and  played  so  brilliant  a  part  in  this  contest, 

*  The  house  is  marked  on  the  maps,  "  Mrs.  Henry's." 
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was,  together  with  Griffin's  battery,  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  became  the  object  of  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy,  who  succeeded — our  officers  mis- 
taking one  of  his  regiments  for  one  of  our  own,  and 
allowing  it  to  approach  without  firing  upon  it — in 
disabling  the  battery,  and  then  attempted  to  take 
it.  Three  times  was  he  repulsed  by  different  corps 
in  succession,  and  driven  back,  and  the  guns  taken 
by  hand,  the  horses  being  killed,  and  pulled  away. 
The  third  time  it  was  supposed  by  us  all  that  the 
repulse  was  final,  for  he  was  driven  entirely  from 
the  hill,  and  so  far  beyond  it  as  not  to  be  in  sight, 
and  all  were  certain  the  day  was  ours.  He  had  be- 
fore this  been  driven  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
was  beyond  the  Warrenton  road,  which  was  entirely 
in  our  possession,  from  the  Stone  Bridge  westward, 
and  our  engineers  were  just  completing  the  removal 
of  the  abattis  across  the  road,  to  allow  our  reinforce- 
ment (Schenck's  brigade  and  Ayers'  battery)  to 
join  us.  The  enemy  was  evidently  disheartened  and 
broken. 

"But  we  had  been  fighting  since  half-past  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  men  had  been  up 
since  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  made 
what  to  those  unused  to  such  things  seemed  a  long 
march,  before  coming  into  action,  though  the  longest 
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distance  gone  over   was   not  more  than  nine  and 
a  half  miles ;  and  though  they  had  three  days'  pro- 
visions served  out  to  them  the  day  before,  many  no 
doubt  either  did  not  eat  them,  or  threw  them  away 
on  the  march  or  during  the  battle,  and  were  there- 
fore without   food.     They  had  done   much  severe 
fighting.     Some  of  the  regiments  which  had  been 
driven  from  the  hill  in  the  first  two  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  keep  possession  of  it,  had  become  shaken, 
were  unsteady,  and  had  many  men  out  of  the  ranks. 
u  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  enemy's  reinforce- 
ments came  to  his  aid  from  the  railroad  train,  un- 
derstood to  have  just  arrived  from  the  valley  with 
the  residue  of  Johnston's  army.     They  threw  them- 
selves in  the  woods  on  our  right,  and  toward  the 
rear  of  our  right,  and  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  on 
our  men,  which  caused  them  to  break  and  retire 
down  the  hill-side.     This  soon  degenerated  into  dis- 
order,  for   which   there    was   no  remedy.      Every 
effort  was  made  to  rally  them,  even  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  but  in  vain.     The  battal- 
ion  of  regular  infantry  alone  moved  up  the  hill 
opposite  to  the  one  with  the  house  on  it,  and  there 
maintained  itself  until  our  men  could  get  down  to 
and   across  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  on  the  way 
back  to  the  position  we  occupied  in  the  morning. 
The  plain  was  covered  with  the  retreating  troops, 
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and  they  seemed  to  infect  those  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  The  retreat  soon  become  a  rout, 
and  this  soon  degenerated  still  further  into  a  panic. 

"Finding  that  this  state  of  affairs  was  beyond 
the  efforts  of  all  those  who  had  assisted  so  faith- 
fully during  the  long  and  hard  day's  work  in  gain- 
ing almost  the  object  of  our  wishes,  and  that  noth- 
ing remained  on  the  field  but  to  recognize  what  we 
could  no  longer  prevent,  I  gave  the  necessary  orders 
to  protect  their  withdrawal,  begging  the  men  to 
form  in  line,  and  offer  the  appearance,  at  least,  of 
organization.  They  returned  by  the  fords  to  the 
Warrenton  road,  protected  by  my  order,  by  Colonel 
Porter's  force  of  regulars.  Once  on  the  road,  and 
the  different  corps  coming  together  in  small  parties, 
many  without  officers,  they  became  intermingled, 
and  all  organization  was  lost." 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  from  General  McDow- 
ell's official  report.  Further  on,  after  explaining 
the  delays  in  the  organization  of  his  army,  and 
the  impossibility  of  getting  it  forward  and  into 
action  earlier  than  he  did,  he  says : 

"We  crossed  Bull  Run  with  about  18,000  men  of 
all  arms,  the  fifth  division  (Miles's  and  Richardson's 
brigades)  on  the  left,  at  Blackburn's  Ford  to  Cen- 
treville,  and  Schenck's  brigade,  of  Tyler's  division, 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  near  the  Stone  Bridge,  not 
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participating  in  the  main   action.      The  numbers 
opposed  to  us  have  been  variously  estimated.     I 
may  safely  say,  and  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
exaggeration,  that  the   enemy  brought  up  all  he 
could  which  were  not  kept  engaged  elsewhere.    He 
had  notice  of  our  coming  on  the  17th,  and  had  from 
that  time  until  the  21st  to  bring  up  whatever  he 
had.    It  is  known  that  in  estimating  the  force  to  go 
against  Manassas,  I  engaged  not  to  have  to  do  with 
the  enemy's  forces  under  Johnston,  then  kept  in 
check  in  the  valley  by  Major  General  Patterson,  or 
those  kept  engaged  by  Major  General  Butler;  and 
I  know  every  effort  was  made  by  the  General-in- 
Chief  that  this  should  be  done,  and  that  even  if 
Johnston  joined  Beauregard,  it  would  not  be  because 
he  could  be  followed  by  General  Patterson,  but 
from  causes  not  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  if  I 
knew  them  all.    This  was  not  done,  and  the  enemy 
was  free  to  assemble  from  every  direction  in  num- 
bers only  limited  by  the  amount  of  his  railroad 
rolling  stock,  and  his  supply  of  provisions.     To  the 
forces,  therefore,  we  drove  in  from  Fairfax  Court- 
House,  Fairfax  Station,  Germantown,  and  Centre- 
ville,  and  those  under  Beauregard  at  Manassas,  must 
be  added  those  under  Johnston  from  Winchester, 
and  those  brought  up  by  Davis  from  Biehmond  and 
other  places  at  the  South,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
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the  levy  en  masse  ordered  by  the  Richmond  author- 
ities, which  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Manassas. 
What  all  this  amounted  to  I  cannot  say,  certainly 
much  more  than  we  attacked  them  with." 

To  the  above  extracts  from  General  McDowell's 
report  I  add  a  few  others,  giving  more  details,  from 
those  of  his  subordinates. 

General  A.  Porter,  who  succeeded  to  the  com 
mand'of  Hunter's  division,  and  whose  brigade  was 
second  on  the  field  (Burnside's  being  the  first), 
says: 

"  Owing  to  frequent  delays  in  the  march  of  troops 
in  front,  the  brigade  did  not  reach  Centreville  until 
4.30  a.  m.,  and  it  was  an  hour  after  sunrise  when 
the  head  of  it  was  turned  to  the  right  to  commence 
the  flank  movement 

"  The  slow  and  intermittent  movements  of  the 
second  brigade  (Burnside's)  were  then  followed 
through  the  woods  for  four  hours,  which  brought 
the  head  of  our  division  to  Bull  Run  and  Sudley's 
Mills,  where  a  halt  of  half  an  hour  took  place,  to 
rest  and  refresh  the  men  and  horses.  From  the 
heights  on  this  side  of  the  run  a  vast  column  of  the 
enemy  could  be  plainly  descried,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  or  more  on  our  left,  moving  rapidly  toward 
our  line  of  march  in  front.  Some  disposition  of 
skirmishers  was  then  directed  to  be  made  at  the 
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head  of  the  column  by  the  division  commander,  in 
which  Colonel  Slocum,  of  the  2d  Rhode  Island 
regiment,  was  observed  to  bear  an  active  part.  The 
column  moved  forward,  however,  before  they  were 
completed,  and  in  about  thirty  minutes  emerged 
from  the  timber,  where  the  rattle  of  the  musketry 
and  occasional  crash  of  round  shot,  through  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees  in  our  vicinity,  be- 
tokened the  opening  of  battle. 

"  The  head  of  the  brigade  was  immediately  turned 
slightly  to  the  right,  in  order  to  gain  time  and  room 
for  deployment  on  the  right  of  the  second  brigade. 
Griffin's  battery  found  its  way  through  the  timber 
to  the  fields  beyond,  followed  promptly  by  the 
marines,  while  the  27th  took  direction  more  to 
the  left,  and  the  14th  followed  upon  the  trail  of 
the  battery — all  moving  up  at  a  double-quick 
step. 

:  The  enemy  appeared  drawn  up  in  a  long  line, 
extending  along  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  from  a 
house  and  haystack  upon  our  extreme  right  to  a 
house  bevond  the  left  of  the  division.  Behind  that 
house  there  was  a  heavy  masked  battery,  which, 
with  three  others  along  his  line  on  the  heights 
beyond,  covered  the  ground  upon  which  we  were 
advancing  with  all  sorts  of  projectiles.  A  grove  in 
front  of  his  right  wing  afforded  it  shelter  and  pro- 
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tection,  while  the  shrubbery  along  the  road  in  the 
fences  screened  somewhat  his  left  wing. 

"  Griffin  advanced  to  within  one  thousand  yards, 
and  opened  a  deadly  and  unerring  fire  upon  his  bat- 
teries, which  were  soon  silenced  or  driven  away. 

"  Our  right  was  rapidly  developed  by  the  marines, 
27th,  14th,  and  8th,  with  the  cavalry  in  rear  of  the 
right;  the  enemy  retreating  in  more  precipitation 
than  order  as  our  line  advanced.  The  second  bri- 
gade (Burnside's)  was  at  this  time  attacking  the 
enemy's  right  with  perhaps  too  hasty  vigor. 

"  The  enemy  clung  to  the  protecting  wood  with 
great  tenacity,  and  the  Rhode  Island  battery  became 
so  much  endangered  as  to  impel  the  commander  of 
the  second  brigade  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the 
battalion  of  regulars.  At  this  time  I  received  the  in- 
formation through  Captain  W.  D.  Whipple,  A.  A.  G,, 
that  Colonel  Hunter  was  seriously  wounded,  and 
had  directed  him  to  report  to  me  as  commander  of 
the  division  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  urgent  request  of 
Colonel  Burnside,  I  detached  the  battalion  of  regu- 
lars to  his  assistance. 

"The  rebels  soon  came  flying  from  the  woods 
toward  the  right,  and  the  27th  completed  their 
rout  by  charging  directly  upon  their  centre  in 
the  face  of  a  scorching  fire,  while  the  14th  and 
8th   moved   down    the    turnpike    to    cut    off  the 
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retiring  foe,  and  to  support  the  27th,  which  had 
lost  its  gallant  colonel,  but  was  standing  the  brunt 
of  the  action,  with  its  ranks  thinning  in  the  dread- 
ful fire.  Now  the  resistance  of  the  enemy's  left 
was  so  obstinate  that  the  beaten  right  retired  in 

safety. 

"  The  head  of  Heintzelman's  column  at  this  mo- 
ment appeared  upon  the  field,  and  the  11th  and 
5th  Massachusetts  regiments  moved  forward  to  the 
support  of  our  centre,  while  staff  officers  could  be 
seen  galloping  rapidly  in  every  direction,  endeavor- 
ing to  rally  the  broken  8th ;  but  this  laudable 
purpose  was  only  partially  attained,  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  of  some  of  its  field  officers. 

"  The  14th,  though  it  had  broken,  was  soon 
rallied  in  rear  of  Griffin's  battery,  which  took  up 
a  position  further  to  the  front  and  right,  from 
which  his  fire  was  delivered  with  such  precision 
and  rapidity  as  to  compel  the  batteries  of  the  enemy 
to  retire  in  consternation  far  behind  the  brow  of  the 
hill  in  front. 

"  At  this  time  my  brigade  occupied  a  line  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  that  first  occupied  by  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy.  The  battery  was  pouring 
its  withering  fire  into  the  batteries  and  columns  of 
the  enemy  wherever  they  exposed  themselves.  The 
cavalry  were  engaged  in  feeling  the  left  flank  of  the 
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enemy's  position,  in  doing  which  some  important 
captures  were  made,  one  by  Sergeant  Socks,  of  the 
2d  dragoons,  of  a  General  George  Stewart,  of  Balti- 
more. Our  cavalry  also  emptied  the  saddles  of  a 
number  of  the  mounted  rebels. 

"  General  Tyler's  division  was  engaged  with  the 
enemy's  right.  The  27th  was  resting  on  the  edge 
of  the  woods  in  the  centre,  covered  by  a  hill  upon 
which  lay  the  11th  and  5th  Massachusetts,  occasion- 
ally delivering  a  scattering  fire.  The  14th  was 
moving  to  the  right  flank,  the  8th  had  lost  its  or- 
ganization, the  marines  were  moving  up  in  fine  style 
in  rear  of  the  14th,  and  Captain  Arnold  was  occu- 
pying a  height  in  the  middle  ground  with  his  bat- 
tery. At  this  juncture  there  was  a  temporary  lull 
in  the  firing  from  the  rebels,  who  appeared  only 
occasionally  on  the  heights  in  irregular  formations, 
but  to  serve  as  marks  for  Griffin's  guns.  The  pres- 
tige of  success  had  thus  far  attended  the  efforts  of 
our  inexperienced  but  gallant  troops.  The  lines  of 
the  enemy  had  been  forcibly  shifted,  nearly  a  mile 
to  their  left  and  rear.  The  flags  of  eight  regiments, 
though  borne  somewhat  wearily,  now  pointed  to- 
ward the  hill  from  which  disordered  masses  of 
rebels  had  been  seen  hastily  retiring.  Griffin's  and 
Bickett's  batteries  were  ordered  by  the  Commanding 
General  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  right,  support- 
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ing  with  the  '  Fire  Zouaves '  and  marines,  while  the 
14th  entered  the  skirt  of  wood  on  their  right  to 
protect  that  flank,  and  a  column,  composed  of  the 
27th  New  York,  11th  and  5th  Massachusetts,  2d 
Minnesota,  and  69th  New  York,  moved  up  toward 
the  left  batteries ;  but  so  soon  as.  they  were  in  posi- 
tion, and  before  the  flanking  supports  had  reached 
theirs,  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  and  rifles 
opened  at  pistol  range,  cut  down  every  cannonier 
and  a  large  number  of  horses.  The  fire  came  from 
some  infantry  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  mis- 
taken for  our  own  forces;  an  officer  in  the  field 
having  stated  that  it  was  a  regiment  sent  by  Colonel 
Heintzelman  to  support  the  batteries. 

"  The  evanescent  courage  of  the  'Zouaves'  prompt- 
ed them  to  fire  perhaps  a  hundred  shots,  when  they 
broke  and  fled,  leaving  the  batteries  open  to  the 
charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  took  place 
immediately.  The  marines,  also,  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  of  their  gallant  officers,  gave  way  to  dis- 
order. The  14th  on  the  right,  and  the  column  on 
the  left,  hesitatingly  retired,  with  the  exception  of 
the  69th  and  38th  New  York,  which  nobly  stood 
and  returned  the  fire  of  the  enemy  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

'  Soon  the  slopes  behind  us  were  swarming  with 
our  retreating  and  disorganized  forces,  while  rider- 
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less  horses  and  artillery  teams  ran  furiously  through 
the  flying  crowd. 

"  All  further  efforts  were  futile.  The  words,  ges- 
tures, and  threats  of  our  officers  were  thrown  away 
upon  men  who  had  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and 
only  longed  for  absence  of  body.  Some  of  our 
noblest  and  best  officers  lost  their  lives  in  trying  to 
rally  them.  Upon  our  first  position  the  27th  was 
the  first  to  rally,  under  the  command  of  Major  Bart- 
lett,  and  around  it  the  other  regiments  engaged  soon 
collected  their  scattered  fragments.  The  battalion 
of  regulars,  in  the  mean  time,  moved  steadily  across 
the  field  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  took  up  a 
position,  where  it  held  the  entire  forces  of  the  reb- 
els in  check,  until  our  forces  were  somewhat  rallied. 

"  The  Commanding-General  then  ordered  a  retreat 
upon  Centreville,  at  the  same  time  directing  me  to 
cover  it  with  the  battalion  of  regulars,  the  cavalry, 
and  a  section  of  artillery.  The  rear  guard  thus  or- 
ganized, followed  our  panic-stricken  troops  to  Cen- 
treville, resisting  the  attacks  of  the  rebel  cavalry 
and  artillery,  and  saving  them  from  the  inevitable 
destruction  which  awaited  them  had  not  this  body 
been  interposed." 

General  Heintzelman  commanded  the  second  of 
the  two  divisions  which  constituted  the  turning  col- 
umn.    He  reports : 
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"At  Centreville  we  found  the  road  filled  with 
troops,  and  were  detained  three  hours  to  allow  the 
divisions  of  General  Tyler  and  Colonel  Hunter  to 
pass.     I  followed  with  my  division  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  latter.    Between  two  and  three  miles 
beyond  Centreville  we  left  the  Warrenton  turnpike, 
turning  into  a  country  road  on  the  right.     Captain 
Wright  accompanied  the  head  of  Colonel  Hunter's 
column,  with  directions  to  stop  at  a  road  which 
turned  in  to  the  left  to  a  ford  across  Bull  Run, 
about  half  way  between  the  point  where  we  turned 
off  from    the    turnpike   and    Sudley    Spring,    at 
which  latter  point  Colonel  Hunter's  division  was 
to  cross.     No  such  road  was  found  to  exist,   and 
about    11  a.   m.    we   found    ourselves   at   Sudley 
Spring,  about  ten  miles  from  Centreville,  with  one 
brigade  of  Colonel  Hunter's  division  still  on  our 
side  of  the  run.      Before  reaching  this   point  the 
battle  had  commenced.     We  could  see  the  smoke 
rising  on  our  left  from  two  points,  a  mile  or  more 
apart.     Two  clouds  of  dust  were  seen,  showing  the 
advance  of  troops  from  the  direction  of  Manassas. 
At  Sudley  Spring,  whilst  waiting  the  passage  of 
the  troops  of  the  division  in  our  front,  I  ordered 
forward  the  first  brigade  to  fill  their  canteens.     Be- 
fore this  was  accomplished,  the  leading  regiments  of 
Colonel  Hunter's  division  became  engaged.     Gen- 
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eral  McDowell,  who,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  had 
passed  us  a  short  time  before,  sent  back  Captain 
Wright,  of  the  engineers,  and  Major  McDowell,  one 
of  his  aids,  with  orders  to  send  forward  two  regi- 
ments to  prevent  the  enemy  from  outflanking  them. 
Captain   Wright  led  forward  the  Minnesota  regi- 
ment to  the  left  of  the  road,  which  crossed  the  run 
at  this  point.     Major  McDowell  led  the  11th  Mas- 
sachusetts up  the  road.     I  accompanied  this  regi- 
ment, leaving  orders  for  the  remainder  of  the  divis- 
ion to  follow,  with  the  exception  of  Arnold's  bat- 
tery, which,  supported  by  the    1st  Michigan,  was 
posted  a  little  below  the  crossing  of  the  run  as  a 
reserve.     At  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  ford, 
we  came  upon  the  battle-field.     Rickett's   battery 
was  posted  on  a  hill  to  the  right  of  Hunter's  divis- 
ion, and  to  the  right  of  the  road.     After  firing  some 
twenty  minutes  at  a  battery  of  the  enemy,  placed 
just  beyond  the  crest  of  a  hill,  on  their  extreme 
left,  the  distance  being  considered  too  great,  it  was 
moved  forward  to  within  about  1,000  feet  of  the 
enemy's  battery.     Here  the  battery  was  exposed  to 
a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  which  soon  disabled  it. 
Franklin's  brigade  was   posted  on  the  right  of  a 
wood,  near  the  centre  of  our  line,  and  on  ground 
rising  toward  the  enemy's  position.     In  the  mean 
time,  I  sent  orders  for  the  Zouaves  to  move  forward 
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to  support  Rickett's  battery  on  the  right.  As  soon 
as  they  came  up  I  led  them  forward  against  an  Ala- 
bama regiment,  partly  concealed  in  a  clump  of 
small  pines  in  an  old  field. 

"At  the  first  fire  they  broke,  and  the  greatest 
portion  of  them  fled  to  the  rear,  keeping  up  a  de- 
sultory firing  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  in 
front ;  at  the  same  moment  they  were  charged  by  a 
company  of  secession  cavalry  on  their  rear,  who 
came  by  a  road  through  two  strips  of  woods  on  our 
extreme  right.  The  fire  of  the  Zouaves  killed  four 
and  wounded  one,  dispersing  them.  The  discomfi- 
ture of  this  cavalry  was  completed  by  a  fire  from 
Captain  Colburn's  company  of  United  States  cav- 
alry, which  killed  and  wounded  several  men.  Col- 
onel Farnham,  with  some  of  his  officers  and  men, 
behaved  gallantly,  but  the  regiment  of  Zouaves,  as  a 
regiment,  did  not  appear  again  on  the  field.  Many 
of  the  men  joined  other  regiments,  and  did  good 
service  as  skirmishers.  I  then  led  up  the  Minnesota 
regiment,  which  was  also  repulsed,  but  retired  in 
tolerably  good  order.  It  did  good  service  in  the 
woods  on  our  right  flank,  and  was  among  the  last 
to  retire,  moving  off  the  field  with  the  3d  United 
States  infantry.  Next  was  led  forward  the  1st 
Michigan,  which  was  also  repulsed,  and  retired  in 
considerable    confusion.      They   were   rallied,   and 
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helped  to  hold  the  woods  on  our  right.  The  Brook- 
lyn 14th  then  appeared  on  the  ground,  coming  for- 
ward in  gallant  style.  I  led  them  forward  to  the 
left,  where  the  Alabama  regiment  had  been  posted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  but  had  now  dis- 
appeared, but  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  line  of  the 
enemy  drawn  up  beyond  the  clump  of  trees.  Soon 
after  the  firing  commenced,  the  regiment  broke  and 
ran.  I  considered  it  useless  to  attempt  to  rally  them. 
The  want  of  discipline  in  these  regiments  was  so 
great  that  the  most  of  the  men  would  run  from 
fifty  to  several  hundred  yards  to  the  rear,  and  con- 
tinue to  fire — fortunately  for  the  braver  ones — very 
high  in  the  air,  and  compelling  those  in  front  to 
retreat. 

"  During  this  time  Rickett's  battery  had  been 
captured  and  retaken  three  times  by  us,  but  was 
finally  lost,  most  of  the  horses  having  been  killed — 
Captain  Ricketts  being  wounded,  and  First  Lieu, 
tenant  D.  Ramsay  killed.  Lieutenant  Kirby  be- 
haved very  gallantly,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
one  caisson.  Before  this  time,  heavy  reinforcements 
of  the  enemy  were  distinctly  seen  approaching  by 
two  roads,  extending  and  outflanking  us  on  the 
right.  General  Howard's  brigade  came  on  the  field 
at  this  time,  having  been  detained  by  the  General 
as  a  reserve,  at  the  point  where  we  left  the  turn- 
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pike.  It  took  post  on  a  hill  on  our  right  and  rear, 
and  for  some  time  gallantly  held  the  enemy  in 
check.  I  had  one  company  of  cavalry  attached  to 
my  division,  which  was  joined,  during  the  engage- 
ment, by  the  cavalry  of  Colonel  Hunter's  division. 
Major  Palmer,  who  commanded  them,  was  anxious 
to  engage  the  enemy.  The  ground  being  unfavor- 
able, I  ordered  them  back  out  of  range  of  fire. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  rally  any  of  our  regiments, 
we  commenced  our  retreat  at  about  half-past  4  p.  m." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  division  of  General 
Tyler  was  placed  at  the  "  Stone  Bridge,"  to  menace 
that  point,  and,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  carry  it 
and  unite  with  the  turning  column. 

Two  brigades  (Sherman's  and  Keyes')  of  that 
division  actually  passed.  Colonel  Sherman  joined 
himself  to  the  division  of  Hunter  and  Heintzelman, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  action. 
He  says : 

"  We  left  our  camp  near  Centreville,  pursuant  to 
orders,  at  half-past  2  a.  m.,  taking  place  in  your 
column  next  to  the  brigade  of  General  Schenck, 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  halt  before  the  enemy's 
position,  near  the  stone  bridge  at  Bull  Run.  Here 
the  brigade  was  deployed  in  line  along  the  skirt  of 
timber,  and  remained  quietly  in  position  till  after 
10  a.  m.    The  enemy  remained  very  quiet,  but  about 
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that  time  we  saw  a  regiment  leave  its  cover  in  our 
front,  and  proceed  in  double  quick  time  on  the 
road  toward  Sudley  Spring,  by  which  we  knew 
the  column  of  Colonels  Hunter  and  Heintzelman 
was  approaching.  About  the  same  time  we  ob- 
served in  motion  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  below 
the  Stone  bridge.  I  directed  Captain  Ayres  to  take 
position  with  his  battery  near  our  right,  and  opened 
fire  on  this  mass,  but  you  had  previously  detached 
the  two  guns  belonging  to  this  battery ;  and,  find- 
ing the  smooth-bore  guns  did  not  reach  the  enemy's 
position,  we  ceased  firing,  and  I  sent  a  request  that 
you  should  send  to  me  the  30-pounder  rifled  gun 
attached  to  Captain  Carlisle's  battery.  At  the  same 
time  I  shifted  the  New  York  69th  to  the  extreme 
right  of  the  brigade.  There  we  remained  till  we 
heard  the  musketry  fire  across  Bull  Run,  showing 
that  the  head  of  Colonel  Hunter's  column  was  en- 
gaged. This  firing  was  brisk,  and  showed  that 
Hunter  was  driving  before  him  the  enemy,  till  about 
noon,  when  it  became  certain  that  the  enemy  had 
come  to  a  stand,  and  that  our  force  on  the  other  side 
of  Bull  Run  was  all  engaged,  artillery  and  infantry. 
"  Here  you  sent  me  the  order  to  cross  over  with 
the  whole  brigade,  to  the  assistance  of  Colonel 
Hunter.  Early  in  the  day,  when  reconnoitring 
the  ground,  I  had  seen  a  horseman  descend  from  a 
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bluff  to  a  point,  cross  the  stream,  and  show  himself 
in  the  open  field.  And,  inferring  we  should  cross 
over  at  the  same  point,  I  sent  forward  a  company  as 
skirmishers,  and  followed  with  the  whole  brigade, 
the  New  York  69th  leading.  We  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  over,  and  met  no  opposition  in 
ascending  the  steep  bluff  opposite  with  our  infantry, 
but  it  was  impassable  to  the  artillery. 
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"  Displaying  our  colors  conspicuously  at  the  head 
of  our  column,  we  succeeded  in  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  our  friends,  and  soon  formed  the  brigade 
in  the  rear  of  Colonel  Porter's.  Here  I  learned 
that  Colonel  Hunter  was  disabled  by  a  severe 
wound,  and  that  General  McDowell  was  on  the 
field.  I  sought  him  out  and  received  his  orders  to 
join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  were  falling 
back  to  the  left  of  the  road  by  which  the  army  had 
approached  from  Sudley  Springs.  Placing  Colonel 
Quiinby's  regiment  of  rifies  in  front,  in  column  by 
division,  I  directed  the  other  regiments  to  follow 
in  line  of  battle,  in  the  order  of  the  Wisconsin  2d, 
New  York  79th,  and  New  York  69th. 

"  Quimby's  regiment  advanced  steadily  down  the 
hill  and  up  the  ridge,  from  which  he  opened  fire 
upon  the  enemy,  who  had  made  another  stand  on 
ground  very  favorable  to  him,  and  the  regiment 
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continued  advancing  as  the  enemy  gave  way  till 
the  head  of  the  column  reached  the  point  near 
which  Bickett's  battery  was  so  severely  cut  up. 
The  other  regiments  descended  the  hill  in  line  of 
battle,  under  a  severe  cannonading,  and  the  ground 
affording  comparative  shelter  against  the  enemy's 
artillery,  they  changed  directions  by  the  right  flank 
and  followed  the  road  before  mentioned.  At  the 
point  where  this  road  crossed  the  ridge  to  our  left, 
the  ground  was  swept  by  a  most  severe  fire  by 
artillery,  rifle,  and  musketry,  and  we  saw  in  succes- 
sion several  regiments  driven  from  it,  among  them 
the  Zouaves  and  battalion  of  marines.  Before 
reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  roadway  was  worn 
deep  enough  to  afford  shelter,  and  I  kept  the  sev- 
eral regiments  in  it  as  long  as  possible ;  but  when 
the  Wisconsin  2d  was  abreast  of  the  enemy,  by 
order  of  Major  Wads  worth  of  General  McDowell's 
staff,  I  ordered  it  to  leave  the  roadway  by  the  left 
flank  and  to  attack  the  enemy.  This  regiment  ascend- 
ed to  the  brow  of  the  hill  steadily,  received  the  se- 
vere fire  of  the  enemy,  returned  it  with  spirit,  and 
advanced  delivering  its  fire.  This  regiment  is  uni- 
formed in  gray  cloth,  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  secession  army,  and  when  the 
regiment  fled  in  confusion  and  retreated  toward  the 
road  there  was  a  universal  cry  that  they  were  being 
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fired  upon  by  our  own  men.  The  regiment  rallied 
again,  passed  the  brow  of  the  hill  a  second  time,  and 
was  again  repulsed  in  disorder.  By  this  time  the 
New  York  79th  had  closed  up,  and  in  like 
manner  it  was  ordered  to  cross  the  brow  of  the  hill 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  cover.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  ground.  In  it  there  was 
one  battery  of  artillery,  which  poured  an  incessant 
fire  upon  our  advancing  column,  and  the  ground 
was  irregular,  with  small  clusters  of  pines,  affording 
shelter,  of  which  the  enemy  took  good  advantage. 
The  fire  of  rifles  and  musketry  was  very  severe. 
The  79th,  headed  by  its  colonel  (Cameron), 
charged  across  the  hill,  and  for  a  short  time  the 
contest  was  severe.  They  rallied  several  times 
under  fire,  but  finally  broke  and  gained  the  cover 
of  the  hill.  This  left  the  field  open  to '  the  New 
York  69th,  Colonel  Corcoran,  who,  in  his  turn, 
led  his  regiment  over  the  crest,  and  had  in  full 
open  view  the  ground  so  severely  contested.  The 
firing  was  very  severe,  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
musketry,  and  rifles,  incessant.  It  was  manifest  the 
enemy  was  here  in  great  force,  far  superior  to  us  at 
that  point.  The  69th  held  the  ground  for  some 
time,  but  finally  fell  back  in  disorder. 

"  At  this  time  Quimby's  regiment  occupied  an- 
other ridge  to  our  left,  overlooking  the  same  field 
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of  action,  and   similarly  engaged.      Here    (about 
half-past  3  p.  m.)  began  the  scene  of  disorder  and 
confusion  that  characterized  the  remainder  of  the 
day.     Up  to  that  time  all  had  kept  their  places, 
and  seemed  perfectly  cool  and  used  to  the  shell  and 
shot  that  fell  comparatively  harmless  all  around  us ; 
but  the  short  exposure  to  an  intense  fire  of  small 
arms,  at  close  range,  had   killed   many,  wounded 
more,  and  had  produced  disorder  in  all  the  battal- 
ions that  had  attempted  to  destroy  it.     Men  fell 
away   talking   and    in   great   confusion.      Colonel 
Cameron  had  been  mortally  wounded,  carried  to  an 
ambulance,  and  reported  dying.     Many  other  offi- 
cers were  reported  dead  or  missing,  and  many  of 
the  wounded  were  making  their  way,  with  more  or 
less  assistance,  to  the  buildings  used  as  hospitals. 
On  the  ridge  to  the  west  we  succeeded  in  partially 
re-forming  the  regiments,  but  it  was  manifest  they 
would  not  stand,  and  I  directed  Colonel  Corcoran 
to  move  along  the  ridge  to  the  rear,  near  the  posi- 
tion where  we  had  first  formed  the  brigade.     Gen- 
eral McDowell  was  there  in  person,  and  used  all 
possible  efforts  to  reassure  the  men.     By  the  active 
exertions  of  Colonel  Corcoran  we  formed  an  irregu- 
lar square  against  the  cavalry,  which  was  then  seen 
to  issue  from  the  position  from  which  we  had  been 
driven,  and  we  began  our  retreat  toward  that  ford 
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of  Bull  Run  by  which  we  had  approached  the  field 
of  battle.  There  was  no  positive  order  to  retreat, 
although  for  an  hour  it  had  been  going  on  by  the 
operations  of  the  men  themselves.  The  ranks  were 
thin  and  irregular,  and  we  found  a  stream  of  peo- 
ple strung  from  the  hospital  across  Bull  Run  and 
far  toward  Centreville." 

Colonel  Keyes,  who  commanded  (under  General 
Tyler)  the  second  brigade  of  Tyler's  division  which 
crossed  Bull  Run  after  Sherman,  operated  on  our 
left.  After  carrying  the  Robinson  House  and  hill, 
his  operations  became  isolated  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  battle,  his  position  (marked  on  map  No.  3, 
"  Tyler")  was  on  the  left  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment,  the  abattis  near  the  "Stone 
Bridge"  had  been  cleared  away  by  Captain  Alex- 
ander, of  the  engineers,  and  Schenck's  brigade  (the 
third  of  Tyler's  division)  was  about  to  pass  over 
and  join  Keyes. 

General  Tyler,  of  whose  division  Keyes'  brigade 
was  a  part,  reports : 

"  I  arrived  in  front  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike 
bridge,  with  Schenck's  and  Sherman's  brigades, 
and  Ayres'  and  Carlisle's  batteries,  about  6  a.  m. 
Keyes'  brigade  having  been  halted  by  your  order 
to  watch  the  road  coming  up  from  Manassas,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  run.     After  examining  . 
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the  position,  and  posting  Sherman's  and  Schenck's 
brigades  and  artillery,  I  fired  the  first  gun  at  half- 
past  G  a.  m.,  as  agreed  upon,  to  show  that  we  were 
in  position.  As  my  orders  were  to  threaten  the 
passage  of  the  bridge,  I  caused  Schenck's  brigade 
to  be  formed  into  line,  its  left  resting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  and  the  battery  which  the  enemy 
had  established  to  sweep  the  bridge  and  its  ap- 
proach, so  as  to  threaten  both.  Sherman's  brigade 
was  posted  to  the  right  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  so 
as  to  be  in  position  to  sustain  Schenck,  or  to  move 
across  Bull  Run  in  the  direction  of  Hunter's  column. 

"The  30-pounder  gun  attached  to  the  Carlisle 
battery  was  posted  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike, 
with  Ayres'  battery  considerably  in  its  rear.  Car- 
lisle's battery  was  posted  on  the  left  of  Sherman's 
brigade.  In  this  position  we  awaited  the  appear- 
ance of  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  columns  as 
ordered,  until  such  time  as  the  approach  to  the 
bridge  should  be  carried,  and  the  bridge  rebuilt 
by  Captain  Alexander,  of  the  engineers,  who  had 
on  the  spot  the  necessary  structure  for  that  purpose. 

Soon  after  getting  into  position  we  discovered 
that  the  enemy  had  a  heavy  battery,  with  infantry 
in  support,  commanding  both  the  road  and  bridge 
approaches,  on  w^hich  both  Ayers  and  Carlisle  at 
different  times  tried  the  effect  of  their  guns  without 
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success ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  banks  of 
Bull  Run  satisfying  me  that  they  were  impractica- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  artillery,  these  batteries  had 
to  remain  comparatively  useless  until  such  time  as 
Hunter's  column  might  clear  the  approach  by  a 
movement  on  the  opposite  bank.  During  this 
period  of  waiting,  the  30-pounder  was  occasion- 
ally used  with  considerable  effect  against  bodies  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  which  could  be  seen  from  time 
to  time  moving  in  the  direction  of  Hunter's  column, 
and  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  guns.  Using  a 
high  tree  as  an  observatory,  we  could  constantly 
see  the  operations  of  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's 
column  from  the  time  they  crossed  Bull  Run,  and 
through  one  of  my  staff,  Lieutenant  O'Rourke,  of 
the  engineers,  I  was  promptly  notified  as  to  any 
change  in  the  progress  of  their  columns  up  to  the 
time  when  it  appeared  that  the  heads  of  both  were 
arrested,  and  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  moving  heavy 
reinforcements  to  support  their  troops.  At  this 
time  I  ordered  Colonel  Sherman,  with  his  brigade, 
to  cross  Bull  Run,  and  to  support  the  two  columns 
already  in  action.  Colonel  Sherman,  as  appears  by 
his  reports,  crossed  the  run  without  opposition,  and 
after  encountering  a  party  of  the  enemy  flying  be- 
fore Hunter's  forces,  found  General  McDowell,  and 
received  his  orders  to  join  in  the  pursuit.    The  sub- 
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sequent  operations  of  this  brigade  and  its  able  com- 
mander having  been  under  your  own  eye  and  direc- 
tions, I  shall  not  follow  its  movements  any  further, 
but  refer  you  to  Colonel  Sherman's  report,  which 
you  will  find  herewith. 

"  So  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  Hunter's  divi- 
sion had  been  arrested,  I  ordered  up  Keyes'  bri- 
gade, which  arrived  just  as  the  left  of  Sherman's 
was  crossing  the  run,  and  having  satisfied  myself 
that  the  enemy  had  not  the  force  nor  the  purpose 
to  cross  Bull  Run,  I  ordered  Keyes'  brigade  to  fol- 
low Sherman,  accompanying  the  move  in  person,  as 
I  saw  it  must  necessarily  place  me  on  the  left  of 
our  line,  and  in  the  best  possible  position,  when  we 
should  have  driven  the  enemy  off,  to  join  Schenck's 
brigade  and  the  two  batteries  left  on  the  opposite 
side.  I  ordered  Colonel  Keyes  to  incline  the  head 
of  his  column  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  line  of 
march  taken  by  Sherman's  brigade,  to  avoid  the 
fire  of  a  battery  which  the  enemy  had  opened.  This 
movement  sheltered  the  men  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, and  resulted  in  closing  on  the  rear  of  Sher- 
man's brigade ;  and,  on  reaching  the  high  ground, 
I  ordered  Colonel  Keyes  to  form  into  line  on  the 
left  of  Sherman's  brigade,  which  was  clone  with 
great  steadiness  and  regularity.  After  waiting  a 
few  moments  the  line  was  ordered  to  advance,  and 
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came  into  conflict  on  its  right  with  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  infantry,  which,  after  some  severe  strug- 
gles, it  drove  back,  until  the  further  march  of  the 
brigade  was  arrested  by  a  severe  fire  of  artillery 
and  infantry,  sheltered  by  some  buildings  standing 
on  the  heights  above  the  road  leading  to  Bull  Hun.* 
The  charge  was  here  ordered,  and  the  2d  Maine 
and  3d  Connecticut  regiments,  which  were  opposed 
to  this  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  pressed  forward  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  until  they  reached  the  buildings 
which  were  held  by  the  enemy,  drove  them  out, 
and  for  a  moment  had  them  in  possession.  At  this 
point,  finding  the  brigade  under  the  fire  of  a  strong 
force  behind  breastworks,  the  order  was  given  to 
march  by  the  left  flank  across  an  open  field  until 
the  whole  line  was  sheltered  by  the  right  bank  of 
Bull  Run,  along  which  the  march  was  conducted, 
with  a  view  to  turn  the  battery  which  the  enemy 
had  placed  on  the  hill  below  the  point  at  which 
the  Warrenton  turnpike  crosses  Bull  Run.  The 
march  was  conducted  for  a  considerable  distance 
below  the  stone  bridge,  causing  the  enemy  to  retire, 
and  giving  Captain  Alexander  an  opportunity  to 
pass  the  bridge,  cut  out  the  abattis  which  had  been 
placed  there,  and   prepare  the  way  for  Schenck's 

*  These  buildings  are  marked  on  Lieutenant  Abbott's  map,  "  Robinson 
House." 
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brigade  and  the  two  batteries  to  pass  over.  Before 
the  contemplated  movement  could  be  made  on  the 
enemy's  battery,  it  was  removed  and  placed  in  a 
position  to  threaten  our  line ;  but  before  the  correct 
range  could  be  obtained,  Colonel  Keyes  carried  his 
brigade,  by  a  flank  movement,  around  the  base  of 
the  hill,  and  was  on  the  point  of  ascending  it  in 
time  to  get  at  the  battery,  when  I  discovered  that 
our  troops  were  on  the  retreat,  and  that,  unless  a 
rapid  movement  to  the  rear  was  made,  we  should 
be  cut  off,  and  through  my  aid,  Lieutenant  Upton, 
Colonel  Keyes  was  ordered  to  file  to  the  right  and 
join  the  retreating  column.  The  order  was  executed 
without  the  least  confusion,  and  the  brigade  joined 
the  retreating  column  in  good  order.  When  this 
junction  wras  made  I  left  Keyes'  brigade  and  rode 
forward  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  Schenck's  bri- 
gade and  the  artillery  left  this  side  of  Bull  Run,  and 
on  arriving  there  found  Ayres'  battery  and  Lieu- 
tenant Haines'  30-pounder  waiting  orders.  I  im- 
mediately ordered  Lieutenant  Haines  to  limber  up 
and  move  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was 
promptly  done,  and  the  piece  moved  on  toward 
Centre ville.  I  then  went  into  the  wood  where  the 
ammunition  wagon  of  this  piece  had  been  placed,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  fire,  and  found  that  the  driver 
had  deserted  and  taken  away  part  of  the  horses, 
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which  made  it  impossible  to  move  it.  I  then  re- 
turned to  Ayres'  battery,  which  I  found  limbered 
up,  and  ordered  it  to  move  forward  and  cover  the 
retreat,  which  was  promptly  done  by  its  gallant 
officers,  and  when  the  cavalry  charge  was  made, 
shortly  afterward,  they  repulsed  it  promptly  and 
effectually.  I  then  collected  a  guard,  mainly  from 
the  2d  Maine  regiment,  and  put  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Jameson,  with  orders  to  sustain 
Captain  Ayres  during  the  retreat,  which  was  done 
gallantly  and  successfully,  until  the  battery  reached 
Centreville.  Before  ordering  Colonel  Jameson  to 
cover  Ayres'  battery,  I  passed  to  the  rear  to  find 
General  Schenck's  brigade,  intending,  as  it  was 
fresh,  to  have  it  cover  the  retreat.  I  did  not  find 
it  in  the  position  in  which  I  had  left  it,  and  sup- 
posed it  had  moved  forward  and  joined  the  retreat- 
ing column.  I  did  not  see  General  Schenck  again 
until  near  Cub  Run,  where  he  appeared  active  in 
rallying  his  own  or  some  other  regiments.  General 
Schenck  reports  that  the  two  Ohio  regiments  left 
Bull  Bun  after  the  cavalry  charge,  and  arrived  at 
Centreville  in  good  order." 

The  following  report  of  the  rebel  General  J.  E. 
Johnston,  gives  the  enemy's  account  of  the  battle. 
(General  Beauregard's  disposition  of  his  troops  on 

the  20th,  is  already  given  in  the  note  to  p.  48.) 
G 
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"  I  assumed  command  at  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
23d  of  May.  The  force  at  that  point  then  con- 
sisted of  nine  regiments  and  two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, four  companies  of  artillery  with  sixteen  pieces 
without  caissons,  harness,  or  horses,  and  about  three 
hundred  cavalry.  They  were  of  course  undisci- 
plined, several  regiments  without  accoutrements, 
and  with  an  entirely  inadequate  supply  of  ammu- 
nition. 

"I  lost  no  time  in  making  a  complete  recon- 
noissance  of  the  place  and  its  environs,  in  which 
the  chief  engineer,  Major  (now  Brigadier- General) 
Whiting,  ably  assisted.  The  results  confirmed  my 
preconceived  ideas. 

"  The  position  is  untenable  by  any  force  not  strong 
enough  to  take  the  field  against  an  invading  army, 
and  to  hold  both  sides  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  a  tri- 
angle, two  sides  being  formed  by  the  Potomac  and 
the  Shenandoah,  and  the  third  by  Furnace  Ridge. 
The  plateau  thus  enclosed,  and  the  end  of  Furnace 
Ridge  itself,  the  only  defensible  position,  which, 
however,  required  for  its  adequate  occupation  dou- 
ble our  numbers,  was  exposed  to  enfilade  and  re- 
verse fires  of  artillery  from  heights  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  river.  Within  that  line  the  ground  was 
more  favorable  to  an  attacking,  than  to  a  defending 
force.     The  Potomac  can  be  easily  crossed  at  many 
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points  above  and  below,  so  that  it  is  easily  turned. 
It  is  twenty  miles  from  the  great  route  into  the  val- 
ley of  Virginia  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
by  which  General  Patterson's  approach  was  ex- 
pected. Its  garrison  was  thus  out  of  position  to 
defend  that  valley,  or  to  prevent  General  McClel- 
lan's  junction  with  General  Patterson.  These  were 
the  obvious  and  important  objects  to  be  kept  in 
view.  Besides  being  in  position  for  them,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  able,  on  emergency,  to  join  General 
Beauregard. 

u  The  occupation  of  Harper's  Ferry  by  our  army, 
perfectly  suited  the  enemy's  views.  We  were  bound 
to  a  fixed  point.  His  movements  were  unrestricted. 
These  views  were  submitted  to  the  military  author- 
ities. The  continued  occupation  of  the  place  was, 
however,  deemed  by  them  indispensable.  I  deter- 
mined to  hold  it  until  the  great  objects  of  the  gov- 
ernment required  its  abandonment. 

"  The  practicable  roads  from  the  west  and  north- 
west, as  well  as  from  Manassas,  meet  the  route  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  at  Winchester.  That 
point  was,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  our  best  position. 

"  The  distinguished  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  convinced,  like  myself,  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  each  other,  and  promised  to  co-operate 
with  me  in  case  of  need.     To  guard  against  sur- 
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prise,  and  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  Major  Whit- 
ing was  directed  to  mount  a  few  heavy  guns  upon 
Furnace  Ridge,  and  otherwise  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion. 

"I  was  employed,  until  the  13th  of  June  in  con- 
tinuing what  had  been  begun  by  my  predecessor, 
Colonel  (now  Major-General)  Jackson,  the  organ- 
ization, instruction,  and  equipment  of  the  troops, 
and  providing  means  of  transportation  and  artillery 
horses.  The  river  was  observed  from  the  Point  of 
Rocks  to  the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Berk- 
eley— the  most  distant  portions  by  the  indefatigable 
Stuart  with  his  cavalry.  General  Patterson's  troops 
were  within  a  few  hours  of  Willi amsport,  and  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  in  Western  Virginia,  were  supposed 
to  be  approaching  to  effect  a  junction  with  Patter- 
son, whose  force  was  reported,  by  well-informed 
persons,  to  be  18,000  men. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  June,  information 
was  received  from  Winchester  that  Romney  was 
occupied  by  two  thousand  Federal  troops,  supposed 
to  be  the  vanguard  of  the  army. 

"Colonel  A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  own  (13th)  and  Col- 
onel Gibbon's  (10th)  Virginia  regiments  were  dis- 
patched by  railway  to  Winchester.  He  was  directed 
to  move  thence  toward  Romney  to  take  the  best 
position  and  best  measures  to  check  the  advance  of 
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the  enemy.  He  was  to  add  to  his  command  the  3d 
Tennessee  regiment  which  had  just  arrived  at  Win- 
chester. 

"  During  that  day  and  the  next  the  heavy  baggage 
and  remaining  public  property  were  sent  to  Win- 
chester by  the  railway,  and  the  bridges  on  the  Po- 
tomac destroyed.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the 
army  left  Harper's  Ferry  for  Winchester  (the  force 
had  been  increased  by  these  regiments  since  the  1st 
of  June)  and  bivouacked  four  miles  beyond  Charles 
ton.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  intelligence  was 
received  that  General  Patterson's  army  had  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  also  that  the  United 
States  force  at  Romney  had  fallen  back.  A  courier 
from  Richmond  brought  a  dispatch  authorizing  me 
to  evacuate  Harper's  Ferry  at  my  discretion. 

"  The  army  was  ordered  to  gain  the  Martinsburg 
turnpike  by  a  flank  movement  to  Bunker's  Hill  in 
order  to  place  itself  between  Winchester  and  the 
expected  advance  of  Patterson.  On  hearing  of  this, 
the  enemy  re-crossed  the  river  precipitately.  Re- 
suming my  first  direction  and  plan,  I  proceeded  to 
Winchester.  There  the  army  was  in  position  to 
oppose  either  McClellan  from  the  west,  or  Patterson 
from  the  northeast,  and  to  form  a  junction  with 
General  Beauregard  when  necessary. 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel   George   Stewart,  with   his 
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Maryland  battalion,  was  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  to 
bring  off  some  public  property  said  to  have  been  left. 
As  McClellan  was  moving  south  westward  from  Graf- 
ton, Colonel  Hill's  command  was  withdrawn  from 
Roinney.  The  defence  of  that  region  of  the  country 
was  entrusted  to  Colonel  McDonald's  regiment  of 
cavalry.  Intelligence  from  Maryland  indicating  an- 
other movement  by  Patterson,  Colonel  Jackson,  with 
his  brigade,  was  sent  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mar- 
tinsburg  to  support  Colonel  Stuart.  The  latter 
officer  had  been  placed  in  observation  on  the  line  of 
the  Potomac  with  his  cavalry.  His  increasing  vigi- 
lance and  activity  were  relied  on  to  repress  small 
incursions  of  the  enemy,  to  give  intelligence  of 
invasion  by  them,  and  to  watch,  harass,  and  circum- 
scribe their  every  movement.  Colonel  Jackson  was 
instructed  to  destroy  such  of  the  rolling  stock  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  as  could  not  be 
brought  off,  and  to  have  so  much  of  it  as  could  be 
made  available  to  our  service,  brought  to  Win- 
chester. 

"  Major  Whiting  was  ordered  to  plan  defensive 
works,  and  to  have  some  heavy  guns  on  navy  car- 
riages mounted.  About  twenty-five  hundred  mili- 
tia, under  Brigadier- General  Carson,  were  called  out 
from  Frederick  and  the  neighboring  counties  to 
man  them. 
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a  On  the  2d  of  July,  General  Patterson  again 
crossed  the  Potomac.  Colonel  Jackson,  pursuant 
to  instructions,  fell  back  before  him.  In  retiring, 
he  gave  him  a  severe  lesson  in  the  affair  at  Falling 
Waters.  With  a  battalion  of  the  5th  Virginia  reg- 
iment (Harper's)  and  Pendleton's  battery  of  field 
artillery,  he  engaged  the  enemy's  advance.  Skill- 
fully taking  a  position  where  the  smallness  of  his 
force  was  concealed,  he  engaged  them  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  inflicted  a  heavy  loss,  and  retired  when 
about  to  be  outflanked,  scarcely  losing  a  man,  but 
bringing  off  forty -five  prisoners. 

"  Upon  this  intelligence,  the  army,  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  General  Bee  and  Colonel  Elzey, 
and  the  9th  Georgia  regiment,  was  ordered  forward 
to  the  support  of  Jackson.  It  met  him  at  Darks- 
ville,  six  miles  from  Martinsburg,  where  it  took  up  a 
position  for  action,  as  General  Patterson,  it  was  sup- 
posed, was  closely  following  Colonel  Jackson.  We 
waited  for  him  in  this  position  four  days,  hoping  to 
be  attacked  by  an  adversary  at  least  double  our  num- 
ber, but  unwilling  to  attack  him  in  a  town  so  defen- 
sible as  Martinsburg,  with  its  solid  buildings  and 
enclosures  of  masonry.  Convinced  at  length  that 
he  would  not  approach  us,  I  returned  to  Winchester, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  our  troops,  who 
were  eager  for  battle  with  the  invaders.     Colonel 
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Stuart,   with  his  cavalry,  as  usual,  remained  near 
the  enemy. 

"  Before  the  15th  of  July  the  enemy's  force,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  intelligence  to  be  obtained,  amount- 
ed to  about  thirty- two  thousand.  Ours  had  been 
increased  by  eight  Southern  regiments.  On  the 
15th  of  July,  Colonel  Stuart  reported  the  advance 
of  General  Patterson  from  Martinsburg.  He  halted, 
however,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  nine  miles  from  Win- 
chester, where  he  remained  on  the  16th.  On  the 
17th  he  moved  to  his  left  to  Smithfield.  This 
created  the  impression  that  he  intended  to  attack  us 
on  the  south,  or  was  merely  holding  us  in  check, 
while  General  Beauregard  should  be  attacked  at 
Manassas  by  General  Scott. 

"About  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  18th,  I 
received  from  the  government  a  telegraph  dispatch, 
informing  me  that  the  Northern  army  was  advanc- 
ing upon  Manassas,  then  held  by  General  Beaure- 
gard, and  directing  me,  if  practicable,  to  go  to  that 
officer's  assistance,  sending  my  sick  to  Culpepper 
Court-House. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  conferred  by  the 
terms  of  the  order,  I  at  once  determined  to  march 
to  join  General  Beauregard.  The  best  service  which 
the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  could  render  was  to 
prevent  the  defeat  of  that  of  the  Potomac.     To  be 
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able  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  defeat  General  Patterson  or  to  elude  him.  The 
latter  course  was  the  most  speedy  and  certain,  and 
was  therefore  adopted.  Our  sick,  nearly  seventeen 
hundred  in  number,  were  provided  for  in  Win- 
chester. For  the  defence  of  that  place  the  militia  of 
Generals  Carson  and  Meem  seemed  ample;  for  I 
thought  it  certain  that  General  Patterson  would 
follow  my  movement  as  soon  as  he  discerned  it. 
Evading  him  by  the  disposition  made  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  under  Colonel  Stuart,  the  army  moved 
through  Ashby's  Gap  to  Piedmont,  a  station  of  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad.  Hence  the  infantry  were 
to  be  transported  by  the  railway,  while  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  were  ordered  to  continue  their  march. 
I  reached  Manassas  about  noon  on  the  20th,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Yth  and  8th  Georgia  regiments,  and 
by  Jackson's  brigade,  consisting  of  the  2d,  4th,  5th, 
27th,  and  33d  Virginia  regiments.  I  was  accom- 
panied by  General  Bee,  with  the  4th  Alabama,  the 
2d  and  two  companies  of  the  11th  Mississippi. 
The  president  of  the  railroad  company  had  assured 
me  that  the  remaining  troops  should  arrive  during 
the  day. 

"I  found  General  Beauregard's  position  too  exten- 
sive, and  the  ground  too  densely  wooded  and  intri- 
cate to  be  learned  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal, 
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and  therefore  determined  to  rely  on  his  knowledge 
of  it  and  of  the  enemy's  positions.  This  I  did  readily, 
from  full  confidence  in  his  capacity. 

"His  troops  were  divided  into  eight  brigades, 
occupying  the  defensive  line  of  Bull  Kun.  Briga- 
dier-General Ewell's  was  posted  at  the  Union 
Mills  Ford ;  Brigadier-General  D.  K.  Jones'  at  Mc- 
Lean's Ford;  Brigadier-General  Longstreet's  at 
Blackburn's  Ford;  Brigadier-General  Bonham's  at 
Mitchell's  Ford;  Colonel  Cocke's  at  Ball's  Ford, 
some  three  miles  above,  and  Colonel  Evans,  with 
a  regiment  and  a  battalion,  formed  the  extreme 
left  at  the  Stone  Bridge.  The  brigades  of  Briga- 
dier-General Holmes  and  Colonel  Early  were  in 
reserve,  in  rear  of  the  right.  I  regarded  the  arrival 
of  the  remainder  of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
during  the  night,  as  certain,  and  Patterson's  with 
the  Grand  Army,  on  the  2 2d,  as  probable.  During 
the  evening  it  was  determined,  instead  of  remaining 
in  the  defensive  positions  then  occupied,  to  assume 
the  offensive,  and  attack  the  enemy  before  such  a 
junction. 

u  General  Beauregard  proposed  a  plan  of  battle, 
which  I  approved  without  hesitation.  He  drew  up 
the  necessary  order  during  the  night,  which  was  ap- 
proved formally  by  me  at  half-past  4  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st.     The  early  movements  of  the 
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enemy  on  that  morning,  and  the  non-arrival  of  the 
expected  troops,  prevented  its  execution.  General 
Beauregard  afterward  proposed  a  modification  of 
the  abandoned  plan — to  attack  with  our  right,  while 
the  left  stood  on  the  defensive.  This,  too,  became 
impracticable,  and  a  battle  ensued,  different  in  place 
and  circumstance  from  any  previous  plan  on  our  side. 

"Soon  after  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
a  light  cannonade  was  opened  on  Colonel  Evans' 
position ;  a  similar  demonstration  was  made  against 
the  centre  soon  after,  and  strong  forces  were  observed 
in  front  of  it  and  of  the  right.  About  8  o'clock 
General  Beauregard  and  I  placed  ourselves  on  a 
commanding  hill  in  the  rear  of  General  Bonham's 
left ;  near  9  o'clock  the  signal  officer,  Captain  Alex- 
ander, reported  that  a  large  body  of  troops  was 
crossing  the  valley  of  Bull  Bun,  some  two  miles 
above  the  bridge.  General  Bee,  who  had  been 
placed  near  Colonel  Cocke's  position,  Colonel  Hamp- 
ton, with  his  legion,  and  Colonel  Jackson,  from  a 
point  near  Bonham's  left,  were  ordered  to  hasten  to 
the  left  flank. 

"  The  signal  officer  soon  called  our  attention  to  a 
heavy  cloud  of  dust  to  the  northwest,  and  about 
ten  miles  off,  such  as  the  march  of  an  army  would 
raise.  This  excited  apprehensions  of  General  Pat- 
terson's approach. 
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"  The  enemy,  under  cover  of  a  strong  demonstra- 
tion on  our  right,  made  a  long  detour  through  the 
woods  on  his  right,  crossed  Bull  Run  two  miles  above 
our  left,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  flank  and  rear 
of  our  position.  This  movement  was  fortunately 
discovered  in  time  for  us  to  check  its  progress,  and 
ultimately  to  form  a  new  line  of  battle  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  defensive  line  of  Bull  Run. 

"  On  discovering  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the 

stream  above  him,  Colonel  Evans  moved  to  his  left 
with  eleven  companies  and  two  field-pieces,  to  oppose 
his  advance,  and  disposed  his  little  force  under  cover 
of  the  woods  near  the  intersection  of  the  Warren- 
ton  turnpike  and  the  Sudley  Road.  Here  he  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy  in  immensely  superior  num- 
bers, against  which  he  maintained  himself  with  skill 
and  unshrinking  courage.  General  Bee,  moving  to- 
ward the  enemy,  guided  by  the  firing,  had,  with  a 
soldier's  eye,  selected  the  position  near  the  Henry 
House,  and  formed  his  troops  upon  it.  They  were 
the  7th  and  8th  Georgia,  4th  Alabama,  2d  Missis- 
sippi, and  two  companies  of  the  11th  Mississippi 
regiment,  with  Imboden's  battery.  Being  compel- 
led, however,  to  sustain  Colonel  Evans,  he  crossed 
the  valley  and  formed  on  the  right  and  somewhat 
in  advance  of  his  position.  Here  the  joint  force, 
little  exceeding  five  regiments,  with  six  field  pieces, 
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held  the  ground  against  about  fifteen  thousand 
United  States  troops,  for  an  hour,  until,  finding 
themselves  outflanked  by  the  continually  arriving 
troops  of  the  enemy,  they  fell  back  to  General 
Bee's  first  position,  upon  the  line  of  which  Jack- 
son, just  arriving,  formed  his  brigade  and  Stan- 
ard's  battery.  Colonel  Hampton,  who  had  by  this 
time  advanced  with  his  legion  as  far  as  the  turn- 
pike, rendered  efficient  service  in  maintaining  the 
orderly  character  of  the  retreat  from  that  point, 
and  here  fell  the  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel  John- 
son, his  second  in  command. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  awaited,  with  General  Beau- 
regard, near  the  centre,  the  full  development  of  the 
enemy's  designs.  About  11  o'clock  the  violence  of 
the  firing  on  the  left  indicated  a  battle,  and  the 
march  of  a  large  body  from  the  enemy's  centre  to- 
ward the  conflict  was  shown  by  clouds  of  dust.  I 
was  thus  convinced  that  his  great  effort  was  to  be 
made  with  his  right.  I  stated  that  conviction  to 
General  Beauregard,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
immediately  strengthening  our  left  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Orders  were  accordingly  at  once  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Holmes  and  Colonel  Early  to  move  with  all 
speed  to  the  sound  of  the  firing,  and  to  General 
Bonham  to  send  up  two  of  his  regiments  and  a  bat- 
tery.    General  Beauregard  and  I  then  hurried  at  a 
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rapid  gallop  to  the  scene  of  action,  about  four  miles 
off.  On  the  way  I  directed  my  chief  of  artillery, 
Colonel  Pendleton,  to  follow  with  his  own  and  Al- 
burtis'  batteries.  We  came  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
The  long  contest  against  five-fold  odds  and  heavy 
losses,  especially  of  field  officers,  had  greatly  dis- 
couraged the  troops  of  General  Bee  and  Colonel 
Evans.  Our  presence  with  them  under  fire,  and 
some  example,  had  the  happiest  effect  on  the  spirit 
of  the  troops.  Order  was  soon  restored  and  the 
battle  re-established,  to  which  the  firmness  of  Jack- 
son's brigade  greatly  contributed.  Then,  in  a  brief 
and  rapid  conference,  General  Beauregard  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  left,  which,  as  the 
younger  officer,  he  claimed,  while  I  returned  to  that 
of  the  whole  field.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  criti- 
cal ;  but  I  had  full  confidence  in  the  skill  and  in- 
domitable courage  of  General  Beauregard,  the  high 
soldierly  qualities  of  Generals  Bee  and  Jackson  and 
Colonel  Evans,  and  the  devoted  patriotism  of  their 
troops.  Orders  were  first  despatched  to  hasten  the 
march  of  General  Holmes',  Colonel  Early's,  and 
General  Bonham's  regiments.  General  Ewell  was 
also  directed  to  follow  with  all  speed.  Many  of  the 
broken  troops,  fragments  of  companies,  and  indi- 
vidual stragglers,  were  re-formed  and  brought  into 
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action,  with  the  aid  of  my  staff  and  a  portion  of 
General  Beauregard's. 

"  Colonel  (Governor)  Smith,,with  his  battalion,  and 
Colonel  Hampton,  with  his  regiment,  were  ordered 
up  to  reinforce  the  right.     I  have  since  learned  that 
General  Beauregard  had  previously  ordered  them  in- 
to the  battle.    They  belonged  to  his  corps.    Colonel 
Smith's  cheerful  courage  had  a  fine  influence,  not 
only  on  the  spirit  of  his  own  men,  but  upon  the 
stragglers  from  the  troops  engaged.     The  largest 
body  of  these,  equal  to  about  four  companies,  having 
no  competent  field  officer,  I  placed  them  under  com- 
mand of  one  of  my  staff,  Colonel  F.  J.  Thomas,  who 
fell  while  gallantly  leading  it  against  the  enemy. 
These  reinforcements  were  all  sent  to  the  right  to 
re-establish  more  perfectly  that  part  of  our  line. 
Having  attended  to  these  pressing  duties  at  the 
immediate  scene  of  conflict,  my  eye  was  next  directed 
to  Colonel  Cocke's  brigade,  the  nearest  at  hand. 
Hastening  to  his  position,  I  desired  him  to  lead  his 
troops  into  action.     He  informed  me,  however,  that 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  troops,  beyond  the 
stream  and  below  the  bridge,  threatened  us  from 
that  quarter.    He  was,  therefore,  left  in  his  position. 
"  My  headquarters  were  now  established  near  the 
Lewis  house.    From  this  commanding  elevation  my 
view  embraced  the  position  of  the  enemy  beyond 
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the  stream  and  the  approaches  to  the  Stone  Bridge, 
a  point  of  especial  importance.  I  could  also  see  the 
advances  of  our  troops  far  down  the  valley,  in  the 
direction  of  Manassas,  and  observe  the  progress  of 
the  action  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy. 

"  We  had  now  sixteen  guns  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  cavalry,  and  a  little  above  nine  regiments  of 
the  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  six  guns  and  less 
than  the  strength  of  three  regiments  of  that  of  the 
Potomac,  engaged  with  about  thirty-five  thousand 
United  States  troops,  amongst  whom  were  full  three 
thousand  men  of  the  old  regular  army.  Yet  this 
admirable  artillery  and  brave  infantry  and  cavalry 
lost  no  foot  of  ground.  For  nearly  three  hours  they 
maintained  their  position,  repelling  five  successive 
assaults  by  the  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy,  whose 
numbers  enabled  him  continually  to  bring  up  fresh 
troops  as  their  preceding  columns  were  driven  back. 

"  Colonel  Stuart  contributed  to  one  of  these  re- 
pulses by  a  well-timed  and  vigorous  charge  on  the 
enemy's  right  flank  with  two  companies  of  his 
cavalry.  The  efficiency  of  our  infantry  and  cavalry 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  patriotic  people, 
accustomed,  like  ours,  to  the  management  of  arms 
and  horses,  but  that  of  the  artillery  was  little  less 
than  wonderful.  They  were  opposed  to  batteries 
far  superior  in  the  number,  range,  and  equipment  of 
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their  guns,  with  educated  officers  and  thoroughly 
instructed  soldiers.  We  had  but  one  educated  ar- 
tillerist (Colonel  Pendleton),  that  model  of  a  Chris- 
tian soldier,  yet  they  exhibited  as  much  superiority 
to  the  enemy  in  skill  as  in  courage.  Their  fire  was 
superior  both  in  rapidity  and  precision. 

"  About  two  o'clock,  an  officer  of  General  Beau- 
regard's adjutant  general's  office  galloped  from  Ma- 
nassas to  report  to  me  that  a  United  States  army 
had  reached  the  line  of  Manassas  Gap  Railroad, 
was  marching  toward  us,  and  then  but  three  or 
four  miles  from  our  left  flank." 

[This  "  army"  turned  out  to  be  a  part  of  General 
Johnston's  own  army  of  "the  Shenandoah,"  the 
opportune  arrival  of  which  decided  the  day  against 
us.] 

"  The  expected  reinforcements  appeared  soon 
after.  Colonel  Cocke  was  then  desired  to  lead  his 
brigade  into  action  to  support  the  right  of  the 
troops  engaged,  which  he  did  with  alacrity  and 
effect.  Within  a  half  hour  the  two  regiments  of 
General  Bonham's  brigade  (Cash's  and  Kershaw's) 
came  up,  and  were  directed  against  the  enemy's 
right,  which  he  seemed  to  be  strengthening.  Fisher's 
North  Carolina  regiment  was  soon  after  sent  in 
the  same  direction.  About  3  o'clock,  while  the 
enemy  seemed  to  be  striving  to  outflank  and  drive 
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back  our  left,  and  thus  separate  us  from  Manassas, 
General  E.  K.  Smith  arrived  with  three  regiments 
of  Elzey's  brigade.  He  was  instructed  to  attack 
the  right  Hank  of  the  enemy  now  exposed  to  us. 
Before  the  movement  was  completed  he  fell  severely 
wounded.  Colonel  Elzey,  at  once  taking  command, 
executed  it  with  great  promptitude  and  vigor. 
General  Beauregard  rapidly  seized  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him,  and  threw  forward  his  whole 
line.  The  enemy  was  driven  back  from  the  long- 
contested  hill,  and  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
He  made  yet  another  attempt  to  retrieve  the  day. 
He  again  extended  his  right  with  a  still  wider 
sweep  to  turn  our  left.  Just  as  he  re-formed  to 
renew  the  battle,  Colonel  Early's  three  regiments 
came  upon  the  field.  The  enemy's  new  formation 
exposed  his  right  flank  more  even  than  the  previous 
one.  Colonel  Early  was,  therefore,  ordered  to 
throw  himself  directly  upon  it ;  supported  by  Col. 
Stuart's  cavalry  and  Beckham's  battery,  he  executed 
this  attack  bravely  and  well,  while  a  simultaneous 
charge  was  made  by  General  Beauregard  in  front. 

"  The  enemy  was  broken  by  this  combined  attack. 
He  lost  all  the  artillery  which  he  had  advanced  to 
the  scene  of  the  conflict.  He  had  no  more  fresh 
troops  to  rally  on,  and  a  general  route  ensued. 

"  Instructions  were  instantly  sent  to  General  Bon- 
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ham  to  march  by  the  quickest  route  to  the  turn- 
pike, to  intercept  the  fugitives;  and  to  General 
Longstreet  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  upon 
the  right.  Their  progress  was  checked  by  the 
enemy's  reserve,  and  by  night  at  Centreville. 

"  Schenck's  brigade  made  a  slight  demonstration 
toward  Lewis's  Ford,  which  was  quickly  checked 
by  Holmes's  brigade,  which  had  just  arrived  from 
the  right.  His  artillery,  under  Captain  Walker, 
was  used  with  great  skill. 

"Colonel  Stuart  pressed  the  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my's principal  line  of  retreat,  the  Sudley  Road. 
Four  companies  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Bradford 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Munford,  which  I  had  held 
in  reserve,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  stream  at  Ball's 
Ford,  to  reach  the  turnpike,  the  line  of  retreat  of 
the  enemy's  left.  Our  cavalry  found  the  roads  en- 
cumbered with  dead  and  wounded  (many  of  whom 
seemed  to  have  been  thrown  from  wagons),  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  clothing. 

"A  report  came  to  me  from  the  right  that  a 
strong  body  of  United  States  troops  was  advancing 
upon  Manassas.  General  Holmes,  who  had  just 
reached  the  field,  and  General  Ewell  on  his  way  to 
it,  were  ordered  to  meet  the  expected  attack.  They 
found  no  foe,  however. 

"  Our  victory  was  as  complete  as  one  gained  by 
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infantry  and  artillery  can  be.  An  adequate  force 
of  cavalry  would  have  made  it  decisive. 

"  It  is  due,  under  Almighty  God,  to  the  skill  and 
resolution  of  General  Beauregard,  the  admirable 
conduct  of  Generals  Bee,  E.  K.  Smith  and  Jackson 
and  of  Colonels  (commanding  brigades)  Evans, 
Cocke,  Early,  and  Elzey,  and  the  unyielding  firm- 
ness of  our  patriotic  volunteers.  The  admirable 
character  of  our  troops  is  incontestably  proved  by 
the  result  of  this  battle ;  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  little  more  than  six  thousand  men 
of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  sixteen  guns, 
and  less  than  two  thousand  of  that  of  the  Potomac, 
with  six  guns,  for  full  five  hours  successfully  re- 
sisted thirty-five  thousand  United  States  troops, 
with  a  powerful  artillery,  and  a  superior  force  of 
regular  cavalry.  Our  forces  engaged,  gradually  in- 
creasing during  the  contest,  amounted  to  but 

men  at  the  close  of  the  battle.  The  brunt  of  this 
hard  fought  engagement  fell  upon  the  troops  who 
held  their  ground  so  long  with  such  heroic  resolu- 
tion. The  unfading  honor  which  they  won  was 
dearly  bought  with  the  blood  of  our  best  and  brav- 
est. Their  loss  was  far  heavier,  in  proportion,  than 
those  coming  later  into  action. 

"  Every  regiment  and  battery  engaged,  performed 
its  part  well.     The  commanders  of  brigades  have 
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been  already  mentioned.  I  refer  yon  to  General 
Beauregard's  report  for  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  who  distinguished  them- 
selves most.  I  cannot  enumerate  all  of  the  Army 
of  the  Shenandoah  who  deserve  distinction,  and 
will  confine  myself  to  those  of  high  rank.  Colo- 
nels Bartow  and  Fisher  (killed),  JoDes  (mortally 
wounded),  Harper,  J.  F.  Preston,  Cummings,  Faulk- 
ner, Gartrell,  and  Vaughan ;  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  of  the 
cavalry,  and  Pendleton,  of  the  artillery,  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Echols,  Lightfoot,  Lackland,  G.  H.  Stew- 
art, and  Gardner.  The  last  named  gallant  officer 
was  severely  wounded. 

"  The  loss  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  108 
killed,  510  wounded,  12  missing.  That  of  the 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  was  270  killed,  979 
wounded,  18  missing. 

Total  killed,         -        -        -        -        378 
Total  wounded,         -         -         -  1489 

Total  missing,  30 

"That  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  ascertained. 
It  must  have  been  between  four  and  five  thousand. 
Twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  about  five  thousand 
muskets,  and  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  car- 
tridges, a  garrison  flag  and  ten  colors  were  captured 
on  the  field  or  in  the  pursuit.     Besides  these,  we 
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captured  sixty-four  artillery  horses,  with,  their  har- 
ness, twenty-six  wagons,  and  much  camp  equipage, 
clothing,  and  other  property  abandoned  in  their 
flight. 

"  The  officers  of  my  staff  deserve  high  commen- 
dation for  their  efficient  and  gallant  services  during 
the  day  and  the  campaign,  and  I  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  government  to  their  merits.  Major 
W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  Chief  Engineer,  was  invaluable 
to  me  for  his  signal  ability  in  his  profession,  and  for 
his  indefatigable  activity  before  and  in  the  battle. 
Major  McClean,  Chief  Quartermaster,  and  Major 
Kearsley,  Chief  Commissary,  conducted  their  respec- 
tive departments  with  skill  and  energy.  Major 
Rhett,  A.  A.  General,  who  joined  me  only  the  day 
before,  was  of  great  service.  I  left  him  at  Manassas, 
and  to  his  experience  and  energy  I  intrusted  the  care 
of  ordering  my  troops  to  the  field  of  battle  as  they 
should  arrive,  and  forwarding  ammunition  for  the 
artillery  during  the  action.  Captains  C.  M.  Faunt- 
leroy,  C.  S.  Navy,  T.  L.  Preston,  A.  A.  A.  General, 
and  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Washington,  A.  D.  C,  con- 
veyed my  orders  bravely  and  well  on  their  first  field, 
as  did  several  gallant  gentlemen  who  volunteered 
their  services — Colonel  Cole,  of  Florida;  Major 
Deas,  of  Alabama;  Colonel  Duncan,  of  Kentucky; 
Lieutenant  Beverly  Randolph,  C.  S.  N.,  aided  Colonel 
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F.  J.  Thomas  in  the  command  of  the  body  of  troops 
he  led  into  action,  and  fought  with  gallantry.  With 
these  was  my  gallant  friend,  Captain  Barlow  Mason, 
who  was  mortally  wounded.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  brave  death  of  ordnance  officer  Colonel  J. 
F.  Thomas.  I  was  much  indebted,  also,  to  Colonels 
J.  J.  Preston,  Manning,  Miles,  and  Chisholm,  and 
Captain  Stevens,  of  the  engineer  corps,  members  of 
General  Beauregard's  staff,  who  kindly  proffered 
their  services,  and  rendered  efficient  and  valuable 
aid  at  different  times  during  the  day.  Colonel  G. 
W.  Lay,  of  General  Bonham's  staff,  delivered  my  in- 
structions to  the  troops  sent  in  pursuit  and  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy,  with  much  intelligence  and  courage. 

"  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  three  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  were  all  wound- 
ed. I  have  already  mentioned  the  wound  of  General 
Smith.  General  Jackson,  though  painfully  wound- 
ed early  in  the  day,  commanded  his  brigade  to  the 
close  of  the  action.  General  Bee,  after  great  ex- 
posure at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement, 
was  mortally  wounded  just  as  our  reinforcements 
were  coming  up. 

"The  apparent  firmness  of  the  United  States 
troops  at  Centreville,  who  had  not  been  engaged, 
which  checked  our  pursuit,  the  strong  forces  occupy- 
ing the   works   near   Georgetown,  Arlington  and 
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Alexandria,  the  certainty,  too,  that  General  Patter- 
son, if  needed,  would  reach  Washington  with  his 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  sooner  than  we  could? 
and  the  condition  and  inadequate  means  of  the 
army,  in  ammunition,  provisions,  and  transportation, 
prevented  any  serious  thoughts  of  advancing  against 
the  capital.  It  is  certain  that  the  fresh  troops  with- 
in the  works  were,  in  number,  quite  sufficient  for 
their  defence ;  if  not,  General  Patterson's  army 
would  certainly  reinforce  them  soon  enough. 

"  This  report  will  be  presented  to  you  by  my  aid- 
de-camp,  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Washington,  by  whom, 
and  by  General  Beauregard's  aid,  Lieutenant  Fergu- 
son, the  captured  colors  are  transmitted  to  the  War 
Department." 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  statements  will 
prove,  I  think,  that  General  McDowell's  plan  of  bat- 
tle was  well  designed,  and  that,  nearly  successful  as 
it  was,  it  would  have  fully  succeeded  had  it  not 
been  for  the  loss  of  precious  time,  from  causes  I 
have  before  indicated. 

It  was  not  till  11  o'clock  that  the  rebel  generals 
became  fully  conscious  of  the  true  character  of  the 
attack.  Their  troops  were  distributed  over  a  line 
eight  miles  in  length,  and,  unexpectedly  attacked  on 
their  extreme  left  flank,  while  their  centre  and  left 
were  fixed  by  our  demonstrations,  they  had  to  im- 
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provise  a  new  line,  and  their  reserves  and  reinforce- 
ments did  not  get  up  (in  sufficient  force  at  least) 
until  the  fate  of  the  day  was  almost  decided  against 
them.  Nor  could  these  reserves  and  reinforcements 
have  sufficed  had  not  an  additional  arrival  from  the 
Shenandoah  (concerning  which  General  McDowell 
had  stipulated  that  they  should  be  kept  occupied 
elsewhere)  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  turned 
the  day  against  us.  Nor  should  it,  even  then,  have 
deprived  us  of  a  victory  we  had  really  gained,  if 
our  raw  and  wearied  troops  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  hold  their  position  a  few  minutes  longer. 
At  the  moment  of  the  rout  of  the  centre,  the  brigade 
of  Colonel  Keyes  (Tyler's  Division)  had  gained  the 
right  and  rear  of  the  enemy's  position ;  the  way  was 
open  for  the  brigade  of  Schenck  to  pass  the  Stone 
Bridge  and  to  join  Keyes,  while  the  brigade  of 
Howard,  of  Heintzelman's  division — kept  for  some 
time  in  reserve  at  the  point  where  the  main  column 
turned  off  from  the  Warrenton  turnpike — had  just 
arrived  on  the  ground  and  was  ready  to  support  our 
exhausted  centre  and  right.  Thus  the  combinations 
of  the  battle — notwithstanding  that  all  those  acci- 
dents (incidental  to  all  such  combinations)  which 
man  cannot  control,  had  gone  against  us,  had  been, 
tactically  speaking,  successful.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear 
that  at  any  moment  of  the  battle,  there  was  any 
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considerable  numerical  preponderance   in   our  fa- 
vor. 

Eight  brigades  are  mentioned  by  General  John- 
ston as  being  in  position  on  the  20th,  under  General 
Beauregard,  while  Beauregard  himself  enumerates 
twelve  brigades  in  his  order  of  battle  of  the  20th 
(among  which  are  the  troops  already  arrived  of 
General  Johnston's  army),  besides  42  field-pieces, 
and  cavalry ;  an  enumeration  accounting  for  at  least 
27,000  men  Beauregard  is  said  to  have  commanded 
on  the  20th  * 

General  E.  K.  Smith's  brigade  arrived  at  3  o'clock 
on  the  21st,  in  time  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day 
against  us.     Here  then  are  at  least  30,000  men. 

McDowell's  army  at  Centreville  numbered  within 
a  fraction  of  30,000,  with  55  pieces  of  artillery.  Of 
this  number  nine  or  ten  thousand  were,  under  Col- 
onel Miles,  at  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Centreville.  A 
Pennsylvania  regiment  and  a  New  York  artillery 
company  were  discharged  the  evening  of  the  20th, 
which,  with  the  sick,  reduced  the  effectives  to  about 
28,000. 

Schenck's  brigade  of  Tyler's  division  remained  at 
the  Stone  Bridge  and  18,000  men  (viz.,  the  main 

*  General  Beauregard  acknowledges  that  he  commanded  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  27,000  men,  which  includes  6,200  of  Johnston's  army,  and  1,700 
sent  up  by  General  Holmes  from  Fredericksburg. 
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attacking  column  under  Hunter  and  Heintzelman, 
and  the  brigades  of  Keyes  and  Sherman  of  Tyler's 
division)  passed  Bull  Run  and  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tle, with  24  pieces  of  artillery.  This  force  of  18,000 
men  was  never  at  any  one  time  entirely  engaged. 
General  Burnside's  brigade  was  withdrawn  from 
the  field  after  sustaining  the  first  shock  of  the 
enemy  and  being  for  an  hour  or  two  warmly  en- 
gaged. The  brigade  of  Howard,  left  in  reserve, 
did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  much  part  in  the 

battle.  Sherman  and  Keyes  did  not  come  into 
action  until  after  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from 
his  first  position. 

General  Johnston  admits,  that  at  the  final  stand- 
point, to  which  his  troops  had  been  driven,  and  be- 
fore the  reserves  and  reinforcements  under  Bonham 
and  Early  came  up,  and  before  Smith  arrived  from 
the  Shenandoah,  he  had  twelve  regiments  and  six- 
teen guns  engaged.  At  this  same  period  and  point 
of  the  battle,  we  had  the  four  brigades  of  Franklin, 
Wilcox,  Porter,  and  Sherman,  with  two  batteries 
(Rickett's  and  Griffin's) ;  while  the  brigade  of 
Keyes  was  engaged  far  to  our  left. 

The  Confederate  force  was  afterward  increased 
by  the  reserves,  &c.,  just  mentioned,  while  the  bri- 
gade of  Howard  was  our  only  accession,  and  this 
arrived  too  late  to  take  much  part  in  the  struggle. 
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The  "  thirty-five  thousand  United  States  troops 
among  whom  were  full  three  thousand  men  of  the 
old  regular  army"  existed  only  in  General  John- 
ston's imagination.  About  thirteen  thousand  men 
is  all  there  could  have  been  in  action  on  our  side  at 
that  moment,  for  two  of  the  seven  brigades  that 
passed  Bull  Run  were  not  so. 

Nor  can  "  immensely  superior  numbers"  be  estab- 
lished on  our  part  at  the  earlier  period.  Some  time 
before  the  action  commenced,  we  saw  the  heavy 
clouds  of  dust  not  far  off  indicating  the  march  of 
troops  to  meet  our  flanking  movement,  while  Evans' 
brigade  was  posted  near  where  the  battle  com- 
menced. He  threw  himself  with  eleven  companies 
and  two  field-pieces  across  our  line  of  march,  occu- 
pying the  isolated  clump  of  woods  in  front  of  our 
centre,  and  the  ground  and  woods  between  us  and 
the  stream,  and  was  almost  immediately  supported 
by  the  brigade  of  Bee,  and  Imboden's  battery.  This 
was  the  force  first  engaged  by  Burnside's  brigade. 

The  "  fifteen  thousand  men"  on  our  part  engaged 
at  this  point,  are  therefore  pure  fictions  (like  the 
"thirty-five  thousand"  of  General  Johnston's  imag- 
ination). General  Burnside  mentions,  that  his  bri- 
gade of  but  four  regiments  was  contending  with  six 
regiments  of  the  enemy,  and,  wholly  without  sup- 
port, bearing  the  brunt  of  the  contest,  until  relieved 
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by  Major  Sykes  of  the  3d  infantry,  United  States 
army,  who  formed  his  battalion  most  admirably  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  and  pouring  in  a  destructive  fire 
upon ,  his  lines,  assisted  in  staggering  him.  The 
entire  force  of  the  column  (Howard's  division  re- 
maining behind)  was  about  10,000  men.  These 
were  in  a  single  column  strung  along  over  several 
miles  of  road.  When  Porter's  brigade  arrived  to 
the  assistance  of  Burnside,  athe  enemy  appeared 
drawn  up  in  a  long  line  from  a  house  and  haystack, 
upon  our  extreme  right,  to  a  house  beyond  the  left 
of  the  division,"*  a  distance  of  nearly  2,000  yards. 
The  united  forces  of  Porter  and  Burnside,  were  not 
much  over  5,000  men,  and  Heintzelman's  division 
did  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  "  hour"  which 
General  Johnston  mentions  had  more  than  elapsed. 
Sherman  arrived,  and  connected  with  Burnside,  just 
as  the  enemy  was  being  driven  from  his  first  position. 
Strategically  speaking,  then,  our  movement  failed 
through  the  loss  of  time  already  mentioned,  so  far  as 
it  consisted  in  bringing,  at  any  time,  superior  num- 
bers upon  the  decisive  point :  on  the  contrary,  the 
enemy  from  his  more  central  position  was  enabled  al- 
ways to  maintain  superiority  of  numbers,  and  by  this 
means  finally  deprived  us  of  the  victory.     It  was  a 

*  See  General  Porter's  report,  p.  58. 
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success  in  turning  the  enemy's  strong  defensive  line, 
disconcerting  all  his  arrangements,  and,  through  the 
moral  influences  of  this,  and  of  our  being  the  at- 
tacking party,  very  nearly  gaining  a  decisive  victory. 

We  did  not  ignore  the  contingency  of  having  to 
encounter  superior  numbers.  We  had  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  rattling  of  cars, 
during  the  two  nights  preceding  the  battle,  and  we 
inferred  the  arrival  of  Johnston's  army.  Had  the 
plan  of  attack  been  fully  executed  as  designed,  we 
should  unquestionably  have  beaten  the  enemy's  left 
wing  before  he  had  time  to  reinforce  it. 

I  trust  that  in  what  precedes,  I  have  shown  that 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run  has  a  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered something  more  than  a  "  rout"  and  a  "  panic ;" 
that  it  was  really  what  Jefferson  Davis  styles  it  in 
his  dispatch,  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  "  a  hard- 
fought  field."  All  the  Southern  accounts  concur  in 
this  designation ;  and  they  concur  too  in  their  repre- 
sentations of  the  gloomy  aspect  of  their  affairs,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  battle  till  the  last 
moments. 

"  When  I  entered  on  the  field  at  2  o'clock,"  says 
the  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  "  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  were  dark.  The  remnants  of 
the  regiments,  so  badly  injured  or  wounded  and 
worn,  as  they  staggered  out,  gave  gloomy  pictures 
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of  the  scene,  and  as  up  to  this  time,  after  four  hours 
of  almost  unprecedented  valor  and  exertion,  no  point 
had  been  gained,  the  event  was  doubtful ;"  and  in 
another  place  he  says  of  this  period :  "  hope  seemed 
almost  gone."  And  it  may  be  added,  that  their 
victory  seemed  to  them  so  unexpected  and  unac- 
countable, that  they  were  quite  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing up,  or  even  understanding  the  first  retreat 
of  our  line ;  nor  did  they  dare  to  make  any  serious 
effort  to  reap  the  advantage  they  might  have  reaped 
from  their  victory. 

Fighting  us  as  they  did  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close  of  the  battle  with  superior  numbers,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  it  was  a  "  hard-fought  field"  to 
them,  it  was  a  fortiori,  a  hard-fought  field  to  us. 
Let  not  then  the  unfortunate  issue,  and  the  discred- 
itable incidents  of  the  rout  and  retreat,  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  a  writer  who  saw  nothing  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  to  whom  a  government  defeat  was  a  bonne 
bouche  to  be  dished  up  "  hot"  for  his  patrons,  and 
for  his  secession  friends  (copies  of  Mr.  Russell's  let- 
ter were  said  to  have  been  dispatched  simultan- 
eously to  London  and  to  Charleston),  longer  prevent 
justice  being  done  to  a  faithful,  zealous,  and  patri- 
otic army ! 

As  to  the  rout  and  panic,  European  military  his- 
tory furnishes  examples  enough,  even  with  regular 
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and  disciplined  troops,  to  render  apology  unneces- 
sary. Disorganized  columns  retreating  along  narrow 
country  roads,  jammed  with  baggage  wagons  and 
artillery,  are  mere  helpless  masses  of  human  beings, 
and,  when  attacked  or  threatened  by  cavalry  or 
artillery,  a  panic  is  inevitable. 

How  badly  the  enemy  fared  that  day  himself,  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  upon  these  helpless 
disorganized  column  no  real  attack  was  made ;  that, 
except  wounded  and  stragglers,  no  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  the  only  artillery  captured,  save  the  un- 
horsed artillery  left  on  the  battle-field  (ten  pieces 
in  all),  was  that  necessarily  left  behind  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  a  bridge  on  our  line  of  retreat. 

So  much  for  "  Bull  Eun ;"  it  set  the  "  C.  S.  A." 
for  a  brief  period  on  its  legs,  and  gave  its  leaders 
the  opportunity  to  show  that  they  did  not  possess 
the  only  qualities  that  could  have  enabled  them  to 
carry  through  their  desperate  undertaking,  keenness 
to  see  and  seize  the  golden  moment,  boldness  and 
recklessness  to  profit  by  it.  If  they  had  immediately 
advanced  on  Washington,  and  immediately  crossed 
the  Potomac  and  seized  Baltimore  (and  they  could 
command  any  number  of  troops  flushed  with  suc- 
cess, while  all  our  three  months  men  were  leaving 
us,  and  we  had  to  organize  a  new  army),  they  would 
have  placed  the  government  in   a  situation  from 
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which  it  could  with  difficulty  have  extricated  it- 
self. 

As  it  proved,  they  lost  every  advantage  which 
might  have  enured  to  them  from  this  victory,  and 
gave  us  all  its  benefits. 

It  taught  our  rulers  and  legislators  and  people, 
that  hastily  collected  bodies  of  men  are  by  no  means 
armies,  and  that  without  organization  and  discipline 
and  science  in  our  armies,  the  material  strength  of 
the  nation  would  be  but  weakness,  and  our  immense 
resources  but  a  rich  prey  for  our  enemies. 

How  the  seven  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  gloomy  period  have  been  turned  to  account,  at 
Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Mill  Spring,  Fort  Henry, 
Roanoke,  Fort  Donelson,  Newbern,  Winchester,  and 
the  now  resistless  march  of  our  armies  into  the  very 
citadel  of  the  enemy's  strength,  answer ! 

When  I  commenced  this  letter,  eight  days  ago, 
there  was  no  external  indication  of  the  progress  of 
our  cause  more  considerable  than  the  capture  of  an 
inconsiderable  work  (Fort  Henry),  and  the  recent 
defeat  of  the  rebel  army  under  Zollicoffer.  The 
language  of  depreciation  for  the  cause  and  for  the 
men  who  sustain  it  would  seem  unjustifiable.  The 
letter  is  yet  unfinished,  and  its  language  is  justified 
by  the  corroborating  language  of  events.    In  the  two 

victories  of  Roanoke  and  Fort  Donelson,  and  the 
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capture  of  nearly  20,000  prisoners,  the  vain  boast  of 
Southern  invincibility  and  of  reckless  courage  which 
was  to  die  rather  than  surrender,  is  belied,  while  in 
the  operations  which  led  to  them,  the  empty  pre- 
tence that  all  the  generalship  and  all  the  military 
talent  of  the  country  is  in  the  rebel  armies*  is  swept 

*  The  North  British  Review,  in  an  article  which  exhibits  the  comprehensive, 
ness  of  opinion,  dogmatism  of  judgment,  and  unscrutinized  substitution  of 
one-sided  statements  for  facts,  common  to  those  who  profess  to  understand 
their  neighbors'  affairs  better  than  they  themselves,  and  whose  wishes  are 
father  to  the  thoughts  they  utter,  asserts  the  superiority  of  the  Confederate 
armies  over  those  of  the  government,  and  gravely  states  that  "  the  greater 
part  of  the  educated  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  went  over  to 
the  South." 

There  is  more  in  this  falsehood  (for  is  not  a  calumnious  statement  uttered 
without  knowledge  of  its  truthfulness,  and  without  the  scrutiny  necessary  to 
verify  it,  essentially  a  falsehood?)  than  is  contained  in  its  words ;  for  it  ex- 
hibits (as  does  all  the  rest  of  the  article  in  question)  a  complete  ignorance  of 
the  true  character  of  the  great  issue  now  pending  in  the  United  States. 

That  the  "greater  part  of  the  educated  officers"  of  the  United  States  army 
should  have  proved  false  to  their  flag  and  gone  over  to  the  cause  of  secession, 
would  imply  that  that  cause  had  in  it  (as  the  writer  would  fain  have  believed) 
that  which  could  justify  a  body  of  loyal  and  highly-educated  men,  sworn  de- 
fenders of  the  flag  of  their  country,  to  espouse  a  cause  which  made  flagrant 
war  upon  it. 

The  fads  are  these :  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  officers  of  the  army, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  have  proved  disloyal.  They  (the  disloyal)  were, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  born  in  the  seceding  states,  and  it  was  not  until  their 
states  had  seceded  and  placed  themselves  in  hostile  array  that  such  yielded 
(and  most  of  them  sorrowfully)  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  casting  their 
lot  with  the  section  which  gave  them  birth.  Several  of  those  who  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  relinquish  their  commissions  in  the  army  have  declined 
to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  and  array  themselves  against  their  flag. 
Many  more  are  known  to  have  resigned  with  a  similar  resolution,  but  return- 
ing to  their  native  states,  they  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  serve — 
compelled  by  influences  which  none  but  a  martyr  resists. 

The  number  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  regular  army  borne  on  the 
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away,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy is  fast  proving  itself  to  the  world  to  be 
(what  sensible  men  here  knew  long  ago)  a  sham, 
which  could  not  have  long  endured  its  own  weight 
had  not  the  strong  pressure  of  rightful  power  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

A  month  or  two  more,  and  we  trust  that  every 
seaport,  every  principal  town,  every  railroad,  and 
every  river  of  the  revolted  states  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  legitimate  government,  and  the  rebel- 
lion will  be  a  thing  still  to  be  held  by  the  throat, 
perhaps,  hut  forever  throttled. 

Nor  will  subjugation  be  necessary.  A  people  so 
cruelly  betrayed,  so  grossly  deceived  by  those  in 
whom  they  trusted,  as  has  been  this  people,  will  not 
forever  be  thus  hoodwinked.  They  will  spurn  the 
traitors  who  have  seduced  them,  and  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  a  government  under  which  they  have 

Register  for  January,  1862,  was  2,009.  Of  these  303  were  born  in  the  slave 
states  (District  of  Columbia  included),  and  130  were  graduates  of  the  Military- 
Academy.  Eighty-nine  were  born  in  seceded  states,  of  whom  forty-five 
were  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy.  More  than  half  of  these  latter 
graduates  were  from  Virginia,  but  all  the  seceded  states,  except  Mississippi, 
were  represented.  The  number  of  officers  of  the  army  born  in  the  free 
states  who  went  over  to  the  rebel  cause  is  small,  and  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers. 

As  to  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  Confederate  army,  it  is  wasting  time  to 
confute  the  calumnies  of  a  writer  whose  sources  of  inspiration  are  palpable, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  facts  is  as  accurate  as  his  judgment  is  profound. 

The  proportion  of  naval  officers  who  proved  disloyal  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  army. 
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reaped  every  blessing  a  government  can  bestow  and 
felt  no  oppressor's  hands. 

Slavery  will  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  states  in 
which  it  exists,  with  a  perpetual  ban  upon  its  fur- 
ther extension ;  or  it  will  be  dealt  with,  by  mutual 
consent,  by  the  states  and  government.  As  a  politi- 
cal power  it  is  forever  dead. 

Those  who  have  believed  that  this  territory  of 
the  United  States  could  be  divided  between  two  in- 
dependent nations  by  any  such  line  as  the  Confed- 
erates would  make  you  believe  they  would  estab- 
lish, have  little  studied  its  geography  or  the  true 
relations  of  the  people  of  these  two  divisions.  I 
will  not  say  that  a  division  of  governments  and  ter- 
ritories is  impossible,  but  I  will  say  that  I  believe 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  contests  which  would 
ensue,  until  one  or  the  other  is  subjugated,  and, 
until  this  result  is  obtained,  that  commerce  which 
has  been  to  England  and  France  (as  indeed  to  all 
Europe)  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity, one  of  the  principal  sources  of  their  wealth 
and  prosperity,  will  continue,  as  it  is  now,  paralyzed. 
Such  a  division  will  not  take  place.  Let  us  hope 
that,  though  the  real  intent  of  this  rebellion  was 
virtually  to  subjugate  the  North,  no  subjugation 
of  either  section  to  the  power  of  the  other  will  be 
necessary,  but  that  a  union  will  be  re-established 
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which  shall  fully  guarantee  the  rights  of  all  sections. 
Notwithstanding  the  ravings  of  desperate  traitors, 
and  the  real  enmities  which  their  artifices  and  false- 
hoods have  excited,  there  are  yet  enough  unde- 
ceived— enough  susceptible  of  being  convinced  of 
the  delusions  they  have  been  under,  and  of  the 
gross  frauds  practised  upon  them  to  justify  such  a 
hope. 


APPENDIX. 


EOUTS     AND     PANICS. 

When  the  "glowing"  descriptions  of  the  London  Times' 
correspondent  of  so  much  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  as  he  was 
engaged  in  (viz.,  the  panic  and  flight  of  teamsters  and  strag- 
gling troops  who  were  entirely  out  of  the  battle's  range,  and 
who  appear  to  have  been  led  off  by  the  correspondent  himself) 
reached  Europe,  a  shout  of  derision  arose,  as  if  such  things  as 
panics  and  routs  and  flight  from  the  battle-field  were — instead 
of  being  occurrences  met  with  on  almost  every  page  of  mili- 
tary history — wholly  unknown  in  Europe. 

Before  attempting  to  show  that  the  retreat  from  Bull  Run 
is — if  not  wholly  creditable  in  all  its  parts — not  at  all  ex- 
traordinary, I  will  remark  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Russell 
have  been  so  far  called  in  question  by  creditable  writers  who 
saw  him  before  and  during  his  retreat  and  saw  also  all  that 
he  saw,  as  to  make  it  quite  likely  that  an  excited  fancy  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  his  description,  or  that,  like 
one  of  his  countrymen  whose  steed  carried  him  over  the 
ground  so  fast  that  he  fancied  the  mile-posts  to  be  the  head- 
stones of  a  graveyard,  he,  for  like  cause,  conceived  the  entire 
road,  from  Centreville  to  the  Long  Bridge  to  be  but  one  scene 
of  panic  and  precipitate  flight. 

A  writer  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  who,  from  the 
heights  of  Centreville,  witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  re- 
treat, describes  it  thus : 

"  At  this  moment,  looking  up  the  ascent  ahead  of  us,  toward 
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the  battle,  we  saw  army  wagons,  private  vehicles,  and  some 
six  or  eight  soldiers  on  horseback,  rushing  down  the  hill  in 
front  of  us  in  exciting* confusion,  and  a  thick  cloud  of  dust. 
The  equestrian  soldiers,  it  could  be  seen  at  a  glance,  were  only 
impromptu  horsemen,  and  their  steeds  were  all  unused  to  this 
melting  mode,  most  of  them  being  barebacked.  The  riders 
appeared  to  be  in  haste,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  them- 
selves. Among  them,  and  rather  leading  the  van,  was  a  soli- 
tary horseman  of  different  aspect ;  figure  somewhat  stout,  face 
round  and  broad,  gentlemanly  in  aspect,  but  somewhat  flushed 
and  impatient,  not  to  say  anxious,  in  expression.  Under  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  a  silk  handkerchief  screened  his  neck  like 
a  Havelock.  He  rode  a  fine  horse,  still  in  good  condition,  and 
his  motto  seemed  to  be  '  onward'  whether  in  personal  alarm 
or  not,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  say.  His  identity  was  ap- 
parent at  a  glance." 

He  then  describes,  in  his  own  way,  the  scene  with  the  re- 
serve regiment  (that  when  Mr.  Russell  makes  himself  to  say 
to  the  colonel,  "  I  am  not,  I  assure  you,  running  away ;  I  have 
done  my  best  to  stop  this  disgraceful  rout,  etc.,")  which  ended, 
according  to  a  narrator,  with  "  Pass  this  man  up ;"  shouted 
the  colonel,  somewhat  bluntly  and  impatient  of  delay  ;  and  on 
galloped  the  representative  of  the  Thunderer  toward  Wash- 
ington. 

He  further  states :  "  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  road 
was  cleared  and  regulated ;  the  army  wagons  halted,  still  in 
line  on  one  side  of  the  road  ;  the  civilians  were  permitted  to 
drive  on  as  fast  as  they  pleased  toward  Washington  ;  the 
regiment  deployed  into  a  field  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  formed 
in  line  of  battle  commanding  the  road ;  a  detachment  was 
sent  on  to  '  clear  the  track'  toward  Centreville ;  and  presently 
the  regiment  itself  marched  up  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the 
field  of  conflict.  ******  Briefly  and  distinctly, 
no  worse  view  of  the  matter  was  indicated  by  any  thing  we 
saw  or  heard  while  waiting  two  hours  in  that  very  spot  in  the 
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road  where  the  panic  was  first  stopped"  (and  two  hours  after 
Mr.  Russell  had  galloped  on  to  write  the  worst  account  of  the 
disorder) . 

Mr.  Hamlin,  in  the  Providence  Journal,  describes  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's advance  and  retreat,  in  this  wise : 

"He  entered  Centreville  after  the  writer  of  this,  and  left 
before  him.  At  the  period  of  the  hardest  fighting,  he  was 
eating  his  lunch  with  a  brother  ;  John  Bull,'  near  General 
Miles'  head-quarters. 

"When  the  officer  arrived  at  Centreville,  announcing  the 
apparent  success  (of  the  Federal  forces,  of  which  he  gives  a 
correct  description),  it  was  4  o'clock.  The  retreat  commenced 
in  Centreville  at  half-past  4.  During  this  half-hour  he  went 
about  one  mile  down  the  Warrenton  road,  and  there  met  the 
teams  returning  with  some  straggling  soldiers  and  one  reserve 
regiment,  which  were  not  in  the  fight.  He  did  not  wait  to 
see  the  main  portion  of  the  army,  which  did  not  reach  Centre- 
ville until  about  two  hours  after  his  flight.''''  (The  field  of 
battle  was  fully  six  miles  beyond  Centreville.) 

There  is  enough  testimony  that  there  was  panic  and  dis- 
orderly flight  in  certain  localities,  but  I  can  say  that,  leaving 
the  field  with  the  commanding  general,  being  at  Centreville 
with  him  while  he  was  forming  the  reserves,  stopping  at 
Fairfax  Court-House  and  remaining  there  till  the  greater  part 
of  the  retreating  column  had  passed,  and  being  among  the  last 
to  arrive  on  the  Potomac,  I  saw  everywhere  confusion  and 
disorganization,  but  the  panic  was  but  brief  in  time  and  limited 
as  to  locality. 

Colonel  Keyes,  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  who  has  seen 
some  severe  service,  says,  in  his  official  report : 

"  Before  crossing  Bull  Run  and  until  my  brigade  mingled 
with  the  retreating  mass,  it  maintained  perfect  freedom  from 
panic,  and  at  the  moment  I  received  the  order  to  retreat,  and 
for  some  time  afterward,  it  was  in  as  good  order  as  in  the 
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morning  on  the  roads.     Half  an  hour  earlier  I  supposed  the 
victory  ours. 

"The  gallantry  with  which  the  2d  Maine  regiment,  and 
the  3d  regiment  of  Connecticut  Volunteers,  charged  up  the 
hill  upon  the  enemy's  artillery  and  infantry,  was  never  in  my 
opinion  surpassed." 

In  the  report  of  the  rebel  General  Johnston  his  reasons  are 
given  for  not  following  up  the  victory  at  Manassas,  among 
which  appears  first  in  order :  "  The  apparent  firmness  of  the 
United  States  troops  at  Centreville  who  had  not  been  engaged, 
which  checked  our  pursuit." 

Now  let  me  give  a  few  instances  of  European  "  panics," 
and  first,  take  the  troops  most  comparable  to  our  Bull  Run 
troops,  viz.,  the  "Volunteers"  of  France,  the  troops  who 
marched  to  the  frontier  when  France,  in  1792,  declared  war 
against  Prussia  and  Russia. 

"  The  war  opened,"  says  Colonel  Fave,  "  by  a  panic  and  a 
rout."  Though  the  troops  were  raw,  and,  owing  to  the  emi- 
gration of  a  large  part  of  the  officers,  commanded  mostly  by 
men  as  new  to  their  duties  as  themselves,  they  were  not  as 
orga?iizations  new,  like  our  own  volunteers.  The  regiments 
were  really  regular  regiments  of  the  French  army. 

With  such  troops,  on  the  27th  April,  1792,  General  Biron  ad- 
vanced to  Mons.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  that  the  inhabi- 
tants would  surrender  the  town,  he  determined  to  retreat,  and 
returned  to  Boursu.  At  10  in  the  evening,  when  all  was 
tranquil,  a  causeless  alarm  threw  the  whole  army  into  disorder. 
Cries  of  "treason"  were  heard,  and  the  general  found  it  neces- 
sary to  order  a  retreat.  The  Austrians  perceiving  this,  ad- 
vanced in  pursuit  and  the  retreat  became  a  frightful  rout.  Five 
pieces  of  artillery  and  many  prisoners  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands. 

In  September,  1793,  the  Austrians,  occupying  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  Vosges,  were  attacked  by  General  St.  Cyr.  The 
enemy,  first  demoralized  in  some  measure  by  the  opening  of  a 
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4-pounder  upon  them  from  a  rocky  summit  which  was  sup- 
posed inaccessible  to  artillery,  commenced  a  retreat,  which 
wound  up  thus : 

"The  General  Viomesnil  tried,  with  part  of  the  division 
Mirabeau,  to  oppose  some  resistance,  but  his  troops  were 
overthrown.  The  moment  afterward  it  was  no  longer  a  re- 
treat, but  a  complete  rout,  a  flight  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry 
('a  toutes  jambes'),  which  lasted  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
a  part  of  the  following  night." 

The  troops  who  made  such  "  time"  in  this  case,  were  Aus- 
trian regulars. 

Thiers,  in  his  history  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  referring 
to  events  preceding  the  combat  at  Saalfeld,  in  1806,  says: 
"  Several  fugitives  belonging  to  the  Prussian  corps,  which  had 
been  beaten  at  Saalfeld,  were  hurrying  toward  Jena,  and  dis- 
charging their  pieces  without  any  special  object,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  skirmishers  in  advance  of  the  French  army.  A 
fearful  panic  at  once  seized  upon  and  spread  among  the  troops 
who  were  moving  toward  Jena,  and  among  the  numerous 
teamsters.  All  commenced  a  rapid  and  disorderly  flight, 
crowding  furiously  along  the  bridges  over  the  Saale,  and  into 
the  streets  of  Jena.  In  a  few  minutes  a  frightful  confusion 
prevailed." 

Jomini,  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  Art  of  War,  thinks 
proper  to  remark  as  follows :  "  Officers  and  troops  must 
be  warned  against  those  sudden  panics  which  often  seize 
the  largest  armies  when  they  are  not  well  controlled  by  disci- 
pline, and  when  they  do  not  perceive  that  in  order  is  the 
surest  hope  of  victory.  The  French,  whose  military  virtues 
when  well  led  have  never  been  questioned,  have  often  per- 
formed some  quick  movements  of  this  kind  which  were  highly 
ridiculous." 

We  may  refer  to  the  unbecoming  panic  which  pervaded  the  in- 
fantry of  Marshal  Villars,  after  having  gained  the  battle  of  Fried- 
lingen,  in  1704.     Major-General  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  in  de- 
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scribing  this  buttle,  says  :  "The  Prince  of  Baden  having  lost 
2,000  men,  abandoned  the  field,  and  retired  toward  StaufFen; 
but  in  the  moment  of  victory  the  French  were  unaccountably 
seized  with  a  panic,  so  that  if  the  imperial  troops  had  stood 
firm  a  moment  or  two  longer,  the  victory  would  have  turned 
to  a  defeat."  Voltaire  says  of  this  transaction:  "The  great- 
est difficulty  the  General  had,  was  to  rally  the  conquerors." 

A  still  more  extraordinary  case  was  the  flight  of  the  97th 
demi-brigade,  1,500  strong,  at  the  siege  of  Genoa,  before  a 
platoon  of  cavalry. 

In  1797,  Moreau,  wishing  to  pass  the  Rhine  near  Diersheim, 
threw  a  bridge  and  commenced  passing  his  army.  The  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  having  occupied  more  time  than  was 
anticipated,  the  Austrians  found  time  to  concentrate  and 
overpower  the  first  troops  which  passed.  These  crowded  in 
the  villages  near  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  suffering  from 
the  Austrian  artillery,  fled  toward  the  Rhine,  and  threw 
themselves  upon  the  bridge. 

General  Lecourbe  was  passing  with  his  brigade,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  stop  the  flying  men  otherwise,  he  ordered 
his  grenadiers  to  charge  upon  them  and  throw  them,  into  the 
river. 

Alison,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Wagram,  says :  "  The 
Emperor  (Napoleon),  worn  out  with  fatigue,  had  lain  down 
to  rest,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  in  the  plain  between  Siissen- 
brunn  and  Aderklaa,  when  cries  of  alarm  were  heard  from  the 
rear.  The  drums  immediately  beat  at  all  points ;  the  infantry 
hastily  formed  in  squares,  the  artillerymen  stood  to  their  guns, 
the  cavalry  saddled  their  horses.  Napoleon  himself  mounted 
his  horse,  and  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  He 
set  about  the  preparations  for  a  nocturnal  combat,  and  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  rear  of  the  army  was  such  as  to  call 
forth  all  his  solicitude.  The  artillery,  baggage  wagons,  strag- 
glers, and  camp-followers,  who  crowded  the  rear,  were  flying 
in  disorder  to  the  Danube ;  the  plain  was  covered  with  fugi- 
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tives,  the  entrances  of  the  bridges  blocked  up  with  carriages, 
and  many,  who  even  had  the  river  between  them  and  the  sup- 
posed danger,  continued  their  flight,  and  never  drew  bridle 
till  they  were  within  the  ramparts  of  Vienna.  The  alarm 
spread  like  wildfire  from  rank  to  rank ;  the  guard  even  was 
shaken ;  the  victors  for  a  moment  doubted  of  the  fate  of  the 
day.  The  ranks  presented  the  appearance  of  a  general  rout ; 
and  yet  the  whole  was  occasioned  by  a  single  squadron  of  the 
Archduke  John's  cavalry,  which  had  been  far  advanced  toward 
Wagram,  and,  seeking  to  regain,  as  he  retired,  the  road  to 
Presburg,  had  cut  down  some  French  marauders  in  one  of  the 
villages  on  the  east  of  the  field." 

In  1811,  Marshal  Soult  was  defeated  at  Albuhera  (Spain), 
by  the  English  Marshal  Beresford.  The  battle  commenced  by 
an  attack  on  the  English  right,  which  drove  it  back  in  disor- 
der, and  the  victory  seemed  to  be  decided.  The  French 
General,  Godinot,  failing,  however,  to  support  the  engaged 
left,  gave  time  to  Beresford  to  reform  his  right,  and  the 
French  advance  is  checked  by  a  vigorous  fire,  which,  in  close 
column,  it  cannot  return. 

"To  remedy  the  disorder,  General  Gerard  endeavors  to 
deploy  his  masses,  but  the  manoeuvre  cannot  be  executed 
under  so  hot  a  fire.  The  regiments  became  disordered,  and 
the  5th  corps  soon  presents  nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of 
fugitives,  of  whom  the  greater  part  throio  away  their  arms,  and 
only  rally  beyond  the  Albuhera,  far  from  the  field  of  battle." 

The  "fugitives,"  above,  are  not  three-months  volunteers, 
but  veteran  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  fighting  under  his  ablest 
marshal. 

It  is  further  said,  "  The  enemy,  no  longer  opposed,  advanced 
with  rapidity ;  all  had  been  lost,  if,  at  this  moment,  the  artil- 
lery had  shared  the  general  terror."  Alas !  that  we  should 
learn  that  not  only  may  raw  volunteers  and  teamsters  fall  into 
a  panic,  but  that  a  whole  army  of  Napoleon's  veterans  should 
be  afflicted  with  a  "  terror." 
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But  here  is  another  instance  in  which  not  only  a  marshal  of 
Napoleon,  but  a  king — a  very  brother  of  the  imperial  con- 
querer  himself— are  in  the  field,  and  it  reads  wonderfully  like 
Bull  Run.  The  French  army,  under  King  Joseph  and  Mar- 
shal Jourdan,  was  defeated  by  Wellington,  at  Vittoria.  A 
retreat  by  the  only  route  remaining  open,  was  ordered. 

"  When,  about  4  o'clock,  the  order  was  sent  to  the  director 
of  this  '  park'  (i.  e.  the  great  reserve  artillery  park)  to  com- 
mence his  movement  upon  Pampeluna,  a  caisson  was  upset,  so 
as  to  block  the  road.  In  vain  the  attempt  is  made  to  pass  the 
carriages  of  the  king,  and  the  court,  and  those  containing  the 
Spanish  refugees,  and  the  treasure.  The  confusion  is  at  a  cli- 
max— no  vehicle  can  move  an  inch.  At  this  moment  two  squad- 
rons of  English  hussars  show  themselves,  and  a  few  shells  burst 
in  the  midst  of  the  column.  Overthrown  by  the  fugitives  who 
eagerly  leave  their  carriages,  the  soldiers  of  the  escort  quit 
their  ranks ;  those  of  the  artillery  train  cut  the  traces  of  their 
horses,  in  order  to  fly  more  speedily.  Some,  with  the  hope  of 
saving  their  pieces,  throw  themselves  upon  the  sides  of  the 
road,  and  fall  into  the  contiguous  ditches.  The  Spanish  refu- 
gees run  in  all  directions,  uttering  cries  of  despair.  A  thick 
dust  which  envelops  the  army,  prevents  the  nearest  objects 
from  being  distinguished.  King  Joseph  is  separated  from  his 
'suite,'  and  the  horse  of  Marshal  Jourdan  falls.  If  the  army 
had  been  vigorously  pursued,  it  is  probable  it  could  not  have 
been  rallied.  It  abandoned  120  pieces  of  cannon,  400  caissons, 
and  1,500  baggage  wagons,  among  which  were  the  equipages 
of  King  Joseph." 

The  foregoing  instances  are  mainly  taken  from  the  uTac- 
tique  des  Trois  Armes"  of  Colonel  Fave  (at  present  an  aid-de- 
camp of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.),  and  one  of  the  few  mili- 
tary books  I  have  at  hand  to  refer  to. 

There  is  yet  a  grander  gloomier  instance  of  rout,  disaster, 
panic,  and  flight,  and  the  emperor  himself  figures  in  the  scene, 
to  disappear  forever.     It  is  "  fatal"  Waterloo. 
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"  Napoleon's  army  at  Waterloo,  consisted  of  48,950  infantry, 
16,765  cavalry,  7,232  artillerymen,  being  a  total  of  81,947 
men  and  246  guns.  They  were  the  Mite  of  the  national  forces 
of  France ;  and  of  all  the  numerous  gallant  armies  which  that 
martial  land  has  poured  forth,  never  was  there  one  braver,  or 
better  disciplined,  or  better  led,  than  the  host  that  took  up  its 
position  at  Waterloo  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June, 
1815."—  Creasy. 

"The  Rout. — Cries  of  lAU  is  lost,  the  guard  is  driven 
back,'  were  heard  on  every  side.  The  soldiers  pretend  even 
that  on  many  points  ill-disposed  persons  cried  out  sauve  qui 
peut.  However  this  may  be,  a  complete  panic  at  once  spread 
itself  throughout  the  whole  field  of  battle,  and  they  threw 
themselves,  in  the  greatest  disorder,  on  the  line  of  communi- 
cation ;  soldiers,  cannoniers,  caissons,  all  pressed  to  this  point; 
the  old  guard,  which  was  in  reserve,  was  infected,  and  was 
itself  hurried  along. 

"  In  an  instant  the  whole  army  was  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
confusion ;  all  the  soldiers,  of  all  arms,  were  mixed  pell-mell, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  rally  a  single  corps.  The 
enemy  perceived  this  astonishing  confusion,  immediately  at- 
tacked with  their  cavalry,  and  increased  the  disorder,  and  such 
was  the  confusion  during  the  night  coming  on,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  rally  the  troops,  and  point  out  to  them  their  error. 
Thus  a  battle  terminated,  a  day  of  false  manoeuvres  rectified, 
the  greatest  success  insured  for  the  next  day — all  was  lost  by 
a  moment  of  panic  terror.  Even  the  squadrons  of  service, 
drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  were  overthrown  and 
disorganized  by  these  tumultuous  waves,  and  there  was  then 
nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  follow  the  torrent.  It  was  im- 
possible to  wait  for  the  troops  on  our  right ;  every  one  knows 
what  the  bravest  army  in  the  world  is  when  thus  mixed  and 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  when  its  organization  no  longer 
exists." — French  official  account. 

"The  enemy  preserved  means  to  retreat  till  the  village  of 
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Planchendit,  which  he  had  on  his  rear,  and  which  was  defended 
by  the  guard,  was,  after  several  bloody  attacks,  carried  by 
storm.  From  that  time  the  retreat  became  a  rout,  which  soon 
spread  through  the  whole  French  army,  and  in  its  dreadful 
confusion,  hurrying  away  every  thing  that  attempted  to  stop 
it,  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  flight  of  an  army  of 
barbarians.  It  was  half-past  9.  The  field-marshal  assembled 
all  the  superior  officers,  and  gave  orders  to  send  the  last  horse 
and  the  last  man  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  van  of  the 
army  accelerated  its  march.  The  French  army  being  pursued 
without  intermission,  was  absolutely  disorganized.  The  cause- 
way presented  the  appearance  of  an  immense  shipwreck ;  it 
was  covered  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  cannon,  caissons, 
carriages,  baggage,  arms,  and  wrecks  of  every  kind.  *  * 
It  was  moonlight,  which  greatly  favored  the  pursuit,  for  the 
whole  march  was  but  a  continued  chase,  either  in  the  corn- 
fields or  the  houses. 

"At  3  o'clock  Napoleon  had  dispatched  from  the  field  of 
battle  a  courier  to  Paris,  with  the  news  that  victory  was  no 
longer  doubtful ;  a  few  hours  after  he  had  no  longer  any  array 
left." — Prussian  Official  Bulletin. 

"  The  battle  was  lost  by  France  past  all  recovery.  *  * 
And  of  the  magnificent  host  which  had  that  morning  cheered 
their  emperor  in  confident  expectation  of  victory,  very  few 
were  ever  assembled  again  in  arms.  Their  loss,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  pursuit,  was  immense ;  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  who  escaped,  dispersed  as  soon  as  they  crossed 
the  frontier." —  Creasy. 

The  following  description  of  the  panic  which  occurred  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Solferino,  is  given  by  the  Hon.  H.  J. 
Raymond,  editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"  Leaving  the  carriage  on  the  road,  to  meet  me  further  on,  I 
turned  into  the  field,  intending  to  cross  it ;  but  I  had  not  gone 
more  than  twenty  rods  when  a  tremendous  outcry,  such  as 
only  an  excited  Italian  can  raise,  from  my  driver  attracted  my 
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attention  and  called  me  back.  I  found  everybody  in  commo- 
tion. The  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  had  left  the  road  and  were 
drawn  up  in  the  adjacent  field — everybody  seemed  preparing 
for  a  movement  of  some  kind.  Carriages  were  hastily  drawn 
out  of  the  road,  and  presently  a  train  of  artillery  wagons,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  in  number,  came  rushing  up  from  the  direction 
of  Volta — the  horses  being  lashed  by  their  riders  into  a  full 
gallop,  and  the  officers  in  command  dashing  ahead  at  full  speed, 
to  clear  the  way.  As  soon  as  I  could  emerge  from  the  dense 
cloud  of  dust  in  which  their  sweeping  rush  had  enveloped  us, 
I  inquired  of  a  chasseur  who  stood  near  me  the  meaning  of 
the  movement.  He  said  he  presumed  the  Austrians  had  made 
a  stand  ahead  and  were  about  to  renew  the  fight,  and  that 
these  artillery  wagons  had  been  dispatched  back  in  all  haste 
for  fresh  supplies  of  ammunition.  The  explanation  seemed 
satisfactory  enough,  and  as  the  Austrians  were  belieyed  to  be 
at  least  eight  or  ten  miles  away,  and  as  the  heights  of  Solferino 
and  Caviana,  in  plain  sight,  were  crowded  with  French  troops, 
no  special  reason  was  apparent  for  any  alarm.  I  started  there- 
fore again  across  the  field,  but  my  driver  insisted  upon  in- 
stantly returning  to  Montechiaro,  as  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
the  Austrians  were  at  hand.  Finding  that  I  could  not  control 
him  in  the  least,  and  that  my  only  choice  was  to  go  with  him 
or  be  left  afoot  under  a  burning  sun,  some  six  miles  from  Cas- 
tiglione,  I  made  the  best  of  a  bad  case,  and  went  back  as  far 
as  that  place  and  there  discharged  him.  I  had  engaged  him 
only  for  the  ride  to  Solferino,  as  our  regular  vehicle  had  been 
taken  by  '  MalakofF,'  to  go  to  Brescia,  to  post  our  letters  of  the 
previous  night. 

"Thinking  nothing  of  ijie  affair  of  tho  artillerymen,  or  of  the 
Austrians,  we  stopped  at  the  first  inn  we  saw,  and  finding 
that  we  could  get  absolutely  nothing  to  eat,  and  but  a  very 
little  wine  to  drink,  we  made  the  best  meal  we  could  under 
such  unpropitious  circumstances,  and  then  sauntered  through 
the  town  in  search  of  another  vehicle.  But  we  found  it  utterly 
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impossible  to  obtain  one — as  every  thing  in  the  least  degree 
available  had  been  taken  for  the  service  of  the  wounded.  It 
was  too  hot  to  walk,  so  we  sat  down  upon  the  piazza  of  a  cafe 
on  the  principal  street,  to  lay  some  plan  as  to  our  future  move- 
ments. A  Piedmontese  captain  sat  upon  a  chair  near  us,  pour- 
ing cold  water  upon  his  wounded  leg,  and  comfortably  smoking 
a  cigar.  Wounded  soldiers  were  sitting  upon  the  sidewalks. 
Zouaves,  with  their  arms  in  slings,  or  limping  with  canes,  were 
lounging  about;  the  shops  were  open — officers  were  riding 
along,  walking  their  horses  in  the  hot  sun,  and  the  traffickers 
and  other  towns-people  were  about  their  usual  business.  Hav- 
ing had  very  little  rest  the  night  before,  and  being  greatly  op- 
pressed by  the  heat,  I  soon  fell  asleep,  as  did  also  my  friend 
Forsyth,  of  Troy,  who  sat  beside  me. 

"We  were  speedily  aroused  by  an  evident  and  unusual  com- 
motion— and,  looking  up,  we  saw  men  running  down  the  street 
with  uncommon  agility.  Their  numbers  and  their  speed  in- 
creased. Zouaves  and  other  soldiers  were  running  as  fast  as 
the  rest.  I  stepped  into  the  street  and  asked  three  or  four 
soldiers  in  succession  what  was  the  matter ;  each  gave  me  the 
same  reply — '«7e  ne  sais  pas' — but  never  stopped  his  running  in 
the  least.  Presently  one  shouted  as  loudly  as  his  spent  breath 
would  permit,  'lis  tuent  les  Messes'  (they  are  killing  the  wound- 
ed). And  when  I  asked  him,  '  Who?'  he  replied  '•Les  Austrich- 
iens.''  This  was  certainly  rather  startling  information,  and  as 
it  was  backed  up  by  a  general  flight  of  the  whole  mobile  popu- 
lation, we  began  to  think  it  was  time  for  us  to  be  moving  also. 
We  accordingly  started  off  at  a  round  pace — but  were  com- 
pelled to  stop  now  and  then,  and  draw  up  close  to  the  wall  to 
prevent  being  run  over  by  the  advancing  crowd.  French 
mounted  officers  came  tearing  down  the  street,  spurring  their 
horses  into  a  dead  run  over  the  pavement.  Shutters  were 
closed — doors  bolted — and  Sardinian  flags  pulled  in  with  a 
good  deal  more  alacrity  than  they  had  been  hung  out  the  day 
before.     Everybody  who  had  a  cart  and  horse  mounted  it  and 
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started.     I  saw  a  Zouave  who  had  been  limping  through  the 
street  not  a  moment  before,  seize  a  horse  which  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  a  stable  yard,  without  saddle,  bridle,  or  even  halter, 
leap  on  his  back,  and  holding  by  the  mane,  kick  and  halloo 
him  into  a  keen  gallop  down  the  street.     Everybody  was  run- 
ning for  dear  life.     We  went  with  the  crowd  until  we  cleared 
the  town  and  reached  the  high  road  to  Lonato.     A  French  offi- 
cer whom  1  recognized  as  one  I  had  seen  in  command  of  the 
guard  of  the  wounded,  came  dashing  along  en  grand  galop. 
I  called  out  to  him  as  he  rushed  by,  '-Are  the  Austrians  there P 
1  On  dit,  was  his  only  reply.     Following  close  to  his  heels 
came  one  of  the  large  wagons  belonging  to  the  imperial  suite, 
and  in  it  a  young  man  to  whom  I  had  seen  the  surgeons  of  the 
imperial  household  especially  deferential  the  day  before.     Next 
came  an  open  chaise,  with  two  civilians,  one  of  whom  was 
lashing  the  horse,  and  the  other  fighting  off  the  soldiers  who 
were  trying  their  best  to  climb  up  behind.     By  this  time  we 
had  stopped  running  and  fallen  into  a  leisurely  walk ;  the  men 
in  the  chaise  were  touchingly  sympathetic,  and  consolingly 
shouted  to  us  that  we  were  certainly  lost,  as  the  Austrian  dra- 
goons were  slashing  their  way  right  and  left,  directly  in  our 
rear.     This  decided  us  to  quit  running  altogether,  as  it  was 
quite  hopeless  to  run  away  from  pursuing  cavalry.     This  re- 
laxation of  our  pace  and  the  recovery  of  our  wind  induced  a 
cooler  view  of  the  whole  affair ;  and  we  were  already  begin- 
ning to  see  its  farcical  character  when  our  cowardly  coachman 
came  puffing  and  blowing  behind  us,  his  face  swelling  with 
fear  and  red  with  heat.     He  raised  his  eyes  and  clasped  his 
hands  in  pity  as  he  passed  us,  and  soon  turned  off  from  the 
road  and  buried  his  stalwart  form  in  a  field  of  wheat.     This 
quite  reconciled  us  to  the  desperate  state  of  things,  and  laugh- 
ing at  his  sorrows  we  quite  forgot  our  own.     Reasoning  the 
case,  moreover,  as  we  walked  along,  we  thought  it  just  possible 
that  a  corps  of  Austrian  horse  might  have  dashed  in  from  Pes- 
chiera  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  of  whom  there  were  6,000  in 
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Oiistiglione ;  but  any  thing  beyond  this  seemed  quite  impos- 
sible. The  whole  body  of  fugitives  upon  our  road  was  out  of 
sight,  but  a  long  cloud  of  dust  on  the  road  to  Montechiaro 
showed  that  in  that  direction  the  panic  was  unabated.  As  we 
had  agreed  to  meet  '  MalakofF  on  his  return  from  Brescia  at 
Montechiaro,  we  struck  into  the  cross-roads  leading  through 
the  farms  and  country  districts,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours' 
brisk  walking  reached  that  place.  We  found  it  in  the  very 
height  of  the  fever,  and  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
that  we  prevailed  upon  the  landlord  of  the  inn  to  open  his 
doors  and  give  us  possession  of  the  rooms  we  had  previ- 
ously engaged. 

"  This  was  certainly  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  pure 
panic  I  ever  saw,  and  the  most  striking  feature  of  it  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  increased  in  force  and  volume  as  it 
rolled  along.  We  heard  afterward  that  it  produced  the 
most  serious  results  when  it  overtook  the  trains  of  wounded 
on  the  road  to  Brescia.  They  were  tumbled  headlong  from 
the  carts  into  the  roadside,  and  many  of  them  were  run  over 
by  the  artillery  wagons,  as  they  were  utterly  concealed 
from  sight  by  the  dense  cloud  of  dust  which  hung  over  the 
road.  Of  its  results  our  regular  correspondent,  who  was  on 
the  spot,  will  give  a  detailed  account.  I  have  since  tried  very 
hard  to  find  out  how  it  originated,  but  with  only  indifferent 
success.  At  first  we  were  told  that  a  squadron  of  Pied- 
montese  cavalry,  who  were  promenading  the  country  in  the 
direction  of  Castio-lione  had  been  mistaken  for  Austrians.  But 
an  officer  in  the  camp  of  General  Canrobert,  which  we  visited 
the  next  day — upon  the  farthest  extreme  of  the  battle-field — 
told  us  that  it  came  from^ve  Austrian  soldiers,  who  had  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  bushes  after  the  fight  and  now  came 
in  to  surrender.  They  were  said  to  have  stated  that  the  Aus- 
trian army  were  rapidly  coming  up  in  full  force  and  would 
soon  be  in  possession  of  Castiglione.     In  that  camp  no  alarm 
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seems  to  have  been  created,  but  when  the  rumor  reached  the 
ammunition  train,  a  mile  or  so  in  the  rear,  it  sent  them  scamper- 
ing off  in  the  manner  I  have  rehearsed.  They  ran  their  horses 
all  the  way  to  Brescia — some  seventeen  miles — and  reached 
there  at  about  three  o'clock.  Why  they  did  not  communicate  the 
alarm  to  the  corps  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  through  which  they 
passed,  or  why  their  officers  did  not  pause  for  further  inquiry, 
are  among  the  mysteries  of  a  stampede.  On  reaching  Brescia, 
they  soon  found  out -that  their  alarm  was  groundless  ;  but  as 
they  were  separated  from  their  camp  they  were  entirely  with- 
out provisions  of  any  kind,  and  reached  Castiglione  on  Sunday 
at  about  noon,  both  horses  and  men  completely  exhausted. 
Several  of  the  former,  indeed,  had  fallen  in  the  traces  and  been 
left  behind  on  the  road.  As  we  came  out  of  the  inn  where  we 
had  been  lunching,  we  saw  three  artillerymen  sitting  upon  the 
sidewalk,  their  horses  standing  near,  and  all  completely  worn 
out.  They  told  us  of  the  flight,  and  said  they  had  eaten 
nothing  whatever  since  they  left  their  camp  on  the  morning 
of  the  previous  day,  and  that  neither  they  nor  their  horses 
could  go  a  step  further.  They  had  no  money,  nobody  had 
offered  them  any  thing  to  eat,  and  it  is  not  a  French  soldier's 
habit  ever  to  ask  a  favor  from  any  one.  We  gave  them  money 
enough  to  procure  some  food,  and  they  soon  after  started  on 
to  join  their  corps. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  the  French  papers  will  say  much  about 
this  affair,  and  I  have  therefore  been  more  particular  in  men- 
tioning it.  Soldiers,  certainly,  are  only  men,  and  when  not 
under  the  immediate  control  of  their  officers,  are  doubtless 
subject  to  all  the  ordinary  weakness  of  humanity.  But  it  is 
not  creditable  to  the  officers  of  the  French  army  that  they 
should  have  permitted  so  idle  a  fright  to  produce  such  serious 
results — especially  that  they  themselves  should  have  shared  in 
the  panic  and  led  the  flight.  An  immense  amount  of  very 
serious  injury  was  done,  and  many  of  the  wounded  soldiers 
lost  their  lives  by  it.     I  observe  that  the  authorities  of  the 
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town  of  Brescia  have  published  a  notice  calling  on  all  those 
who  lost  valuable  articles  in  consequence  of  the  alarm,  to  apply 
for  their  restoration." 

At  the  battle  on  the  Monongahela  (1755),  Washington,  in 
his  letter  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Dinwiddie,  says  of  General 
Braddock's  regular  troops : 

"  They  were  struck  with  such  an  inconceivable  panic  that 
nothing  but  confusion  and  disobedience  of  orders  prevailed 
amon2f  them.  ***** 

In  short,  the  dastardly  behavior  of  the  regular  troops  (so- 
called),  exposed  those  who  were  inclined  to  do  their  duty,  to 
almost  certain  death  ;  and  at  length,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
the  contrary,  they  broke  and  ran  as  sheep  before  hounds, 
leaving  the  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  baggage,  and  in 
short,  every  thing  a  prey  to  the  enemy ;  and  when  we  endeav- 
ored to  rally  them,  in  hopes  of  regaining  the  ground,  and 
what  we  had  left  upon  it,  it  was  with  as  little  success  as  if  we 
had  attempted  to  have  stopped  the  wild  bears  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  the  rivulets  with  our  feet ;  for  they  would  break  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it." 

In  another  letter  he  says ;  "  We  have  been  beaten — shame- 
fully beaten — shamefully  beaten  by  a  handful  of  men  who 
only  intended  to  disturb  our  march !  Victory  was  their 
smallest  expectation !  But  see  the  wondrous  works  of  Provi- 
dence, the  uncertainty  of  human  things  ! 

"  We,  but  a  few  moments  before,  believed  our  numbers 
almost  equal  to  the  force  of  Canada ;  they  only  expected  to 
annoy  us.  Yet,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  human 
probability,  and  even  the  common  course  of  things,  we 
were  totally  defeated,  and  have  sustained  the  loss  of  every 
thing." 

Let  those  who  entered  into  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  with  fair 
"  human  probability"  of  success,  comfort  themselves  with  the 
recollection  that  the  first  experience  of  Washington  was  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  such  reasonable  hopes. 
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The  civil  wars  of  England  abound  in  panics  and  flights — as 
at  Marston  Moor,  where  the  Scots,  charged  by  the  King's 
horse,  were  so  totally  routed  and  defeated  "  that  they  fled  all 
ways  for  many  miles  together,  and  were  knocked  on  the  head 
and  taken  prisoners  by  the  country  people ;  and  Lesly,  their 
general,  fled  ten  miles." 

And  at  Naseby,  "  the  king's  reserve  horse,  which  were  his 
own  guards,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  them,"  were  seized 
"  on  a  sudden"  with  such  a  panic,  "that  they  all  ran  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  without  stopping." 

At  Worcester,  Charles  II.  had  scarce  time  to  mount  his 
horse,  after  the  alarm  that  "  both  armies  were  engaged,"  be- 
fore "  he  met  the  whole  body  of  his  horse,  running  in  so  great 
fear  that  he  could  not  stop  them,  though  he  used  all  the  means 
he  could,  and  called  to  many  officers  by  their  names ;  and 
hardly  preserved  himself,  by  letting  them  pass  by,  from  being 
overthrown  and  overrun  by  them."  Even  the  sacred  person 
of  royalty  itself,  must  "  clear  the  track,"  or  be  "  overthrown 
and  overrun"  by  panic-stricken  fugitives,  not  to  be  stayed, 
and  the  men  who  would  have  "  crooked  the  pregnant  hinges 
of  the  knee,"  or  deemed  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  a  single 
word,  or  even  a  look,  or  smile,  or  nod,  from  majesty — panic- 
stricken — could  not  be  inspired  with  the  faintest  sense  of  man- 
liness or  duty,  by  its  most  earnest  appeals  to  them,  even  ."  by 
their  names." 

The  reader  of  the  foregoing  narratives,  will  find  that  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  is  not  by  any  means  a  solitary  instance  of 
disorder  and  panic,  but  that  unexpected  resemblances  present 
themselves  with  occurrences  famous  in  history,  and  not  gen- 
erally considered  discreditable.  As  at  Albuhera  and  Waterloo, 
there  was  a  "  hard-fought  field,"  and  an  anticipated  victory. 
At  "three  o'clock"  (and  on  a  Sunday  too),  the  tidings  of  a 
victory  were  dispatched  to  Paris  and  to  Washington.  The 
sequel  is  all  in  favor  of  Bull  Run.  "  A  few  hours  later  Napo- 
leon had  no  longer  an  army  left,"  whereas,  at  Bull  Run,  the 
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victorious  general  reports  that  the  "  apparent  firmness  of  the 
United  States  troops  at  Centreville,  checked  his  pursuit." 

At  Albuhera,  it  was  the  artillery  which,  not  infected  with 
"  the  general  terror,"  saved  all  from  being  (as  at  Waterloo), 
"  lost." 


THE   END. 
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EXPLANATIONS  AND  REFERENCES.     Prepared  for  the  u  RECORD  "  by  Brig.-G-en.  W.  F.  BARRY,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  of  Artillery, 

1- — MILES'  DIVISION'  (Davies'  and  Blenker's  Brigades,  Tibball's  and  Green's  Batteries)  in  Reserve  at  Centreville. 

2.— RICHARDSON'S  BRIGADE  in  observation  and  feint  at  Blackburn's  Ford. 

8.— TYLER'S  DIVISION  (Sch.enck's,  Keyes',  and  Sherman's  Brigades,  'Carlisle's  and  Ayres'  Batteries)  in  observation  and  feigned  attack  at  Stone  Bridge. 

4.— The  dotted  line  leading  to  4,  and  crossing  Bull  Run  at  4  (Sudley  Springs),  is  the  detour  made  by  the  main  body  (HUNTER'S  DIVISION,  five  brigades,  four  batteries,  and  the  cavalry.) 

5,  5.— Position  (First)  of  the  U.  S.  Field  Batteries,  and  ground  where  the  battle  commenced. 

The  enemy's  first  position  was,  as  sketched  in  the  map,  in  front  of  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Stone  Bridge.     As  we  debouched  from  the  crossing  of  Bull  Run  at  Sudley  Springs,  and  threatened 

their  left  flank,  they  moved  large  bodies  of  troops  on  the  prolongation  of  their  line  of  battle,  and  toward  their  left,  so  as  to  face  us.     Their  left  was  further  constantly  reinforced  throughout  the  day, 

and  particularly  about  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  arrivals  of  fresh  troops  from  Winchester.  ,,  1 

Accounts  from  Richmond  and  other  Southern  newspapers  confirm  the  belief  that  the  enemy  had,  at  lea>t,  40,000  upon  the  field,  with  heavy  reserves  (say  25,000)  at  Manasses  and  on  Hie  road 

to  Richmond. 
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Two  companies  of  cavalry  of  enemy  here  as  reserve 
during  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  cavalry  charged  to- 
wards Georgia  Seventh,  and  were  repulsed  with 
canister. 
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On  the  Line  of  Fairfax  and  Prince  William  Counties, 
In    VIRGINIA, 

FOUGHT      BETWEEN      TUE      FORCES      OK     THE      CONFEDERATE      STATES 
AND     OK     THE     I'MITEI)     STATES    OK    AMEKICA. 

Gene'ls  Beai  regard  and  Johnston  commanding  the  Confederate 

AND 

General  McDoweei.  the  United  States  Forces, 
On  the  21st  of  July,  1861,  from  7  A,  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

HADE   FROM   OBSERVATION 

By    SOLOMON    BAMBERGER, 

J'uMisliedby  WEST  £  JOHNSTON,  No.  145  Main  Street, 
RICHMOND,  Va. 
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D.  Van  JVostrand's  Publications. 

Scott's  Military  Dictionary. 

Comprising  Technical  Definitions ;  Information  on  Raising  and 
Keeping  Troops  ;  Actual  Service,  including  makeshifts  and 
improved  materiel,  and  Law,  Government,  Regulation,  and 
Administration  relating  to  Land  Forces.  By  Colonel  H.  L. 
Scott,  Inspector-General  U.  S.  A.  1  vol.,  large  octavo,  fully 
illustrated,  half  morocco.     $5. 

*'  It  is  a  complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Military  Science.1'— Philadelphia  liven- 
ing Bulletin. 

"We  cannot  speak  too  much  in  legitimate  praise  of  this  work." — National 
Intelligencer. 

"  It  should  he  mado  a  Text-book  for  the  study  of  every  Volunteer."  —Har- 
per's Magazine. 

"  "We  cordially  commend  it  to  public  favor." — Washington  Globe. 

"T'is  comprehensive  and  skilfully  prepared  work  supplies  a  want  that  has 
long  been  felt,  and  will  be  peculiarly  valuable  at  this  time  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence."— Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

"The  Military  Dictionary  \s  splendidly  got  up  in  every  way,  and  reflects 
credit  on  the  publisher.  The  officers  of  every  company  in  the  service  should 
possess  it." — N.  Y.  Tablet. 

"The  work  is  more  properly  a  Military  Encyclopaedia,  and  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  engravings.  It  appears  to  contain  every  thing  that  can  be  wanted 
in  the  shape  of  information  by  officers  of  ail  grades." — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

"This  book  is  really  an  Encyclopaedia,  both  elementary  and  technical,  and 
as  sue  i  occupies  a  gap  in  military  literature  which  has  long  been  most  incon- 
veniently vacant.  This  book  meets  a  present  popular  want,  and  will  be  secured 
not  only  by  those  embarking  in  the  profession  but  by  a  great  number  of  civilians, 
who  are  determined  to  follow  the  descriptions  and  to  understand  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  various  movements  of  the  campaign.  Indeed,  no  tolerably  good 
library  would  be  complete  without  the  work." — New  York  Times. 

"The  work  has  evidently  been  compiled  from  a  careful  consultation  of  the 
best  authorities,  enriched  with  the  results  of  the  experience  and  personal 
knowledge  of  the  author." — N.  Y.  Daily  Tribune. 

"  "Works  like  the  present  are  invaluable.  The  officers  of  our  Volunteer  ser- 
vice would  all  do  well  to  possess  themselves  of  the  volume." — N.  Y.  Herald. 


New  Bayonet  Exercise. 

A  New  Manual  of  the  Bayonet,  for  the  Army  and  Militia  of  the  United 
States.  By  Colonel  J.  C.  Kelton,  U.  S.  A.  With  thirty 
beautifully-engraved  plates.     Red  cloth.    $1.75. 

This  Manual  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  and  has  been 
introduced  at  the  Military  Academy  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  simply  the 
theory  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  sword  applied  to  the  bayonet,  on  the 
authority  of  men  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms. 

The  Manual  contains  practical  lessons  in  Fencing,  and  prescribes  the  de- 
fence against  Cavalry  and  the  manner  of  conducting  a  contest  with  a  Swords- 
man. 

"This  work  merits  a  favorable  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  military  men. 
It  contains  all  the  instruction  necessary  to  enable  an  officer  to  drill  his  men  in 
the  use  of  this  weapon.  The  introduction  of  the  Sabre  Bayonet  in  our  Army 
renders  a  knowledge  of  the  exercise  more  imperative." — New  York  Times. 


D.  Van  JVbstrand's  Publications. 

%     .  ■  -    i  ■  ■  ■  . — i—--  ...        -  — - ,  — — .. .    — ^_^ ^_ __ ____ 

Rifles   and   Rifle   Practice. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Rifle  Firing ;  explain- 
ing the  causes  of  Inaccuracy  of  Fire  and  the  manner  of  cor- 
recting it ;  with  descriptions  of  the  Infantry  Rifles  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  their  Balls  and  Cartridges.  By  Capt. 
C.  M.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.  New  edition,  with  engravings  and 
cuts.     Green  cloth.     $1.75. 

"Although  eminently  a  scientific  work,  special  care  seems  to  have  been 
taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms,  and  to  make  the  whole  subject  readily 
comprehensible  to  the  practical  enquirer.  It  was  designed  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  Volunteers  and  Militia;  but  the  War  Department  has  evinced  its  ap- 
proval of  its  merits  by  ordering  from  the  publisher  one  thousand  copies,  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Army.1' — Louisville  Journal. 

"The  book  will  be  found  intensely  interesting  to  all  who  are  watching  the 
changes  in  the  art  of  war  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the  new  rifled  arms. 
We  recommend  to  our  readers  to  buy  the  book.'"— Military  Gazette. 

"  A  most  valuable  treatise.*1 — New  York  Herald. 

"This  book  is  quite  original  in  its  character.  That  character  is  complete- 
ness. It  renders  a  study  of  most  of  the  works  on  the  rifle  that  have  been 
published  quite  unnecessary.  We  cordially  recommend  the  book.'" — United 
Service  Gazette,  London. 

"The  work  being  in  all  its  parts  derived  from  the  best  sources,  is  of  the 
highest  authority,  and  will  be  accepted  as  the  standard  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats." — New  Yorker. 


Army  Officer's  Pocket  Companion. 

Principally  designed  for  Staff  Officers  in  the  Field.  Partly  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  de  Rouvre,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  French  Staff  Corps,  with  Additions  from  Standard  Amer- 
ican, French,  and  English  Authorities.  By  Wm.  P.  Craighill, 
First  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Assist.  Prof,  of 
Engineering  at  the  IT.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point. 
1  vol.  18mo.     Full  roan.     $1.50. 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  Capt.  Craighill's  Pocket  Companion.  I  find 
it  one  of  the  very  best  works  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  Any  Army  or 
Volunteer  officer  who  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this 
little  book,  will  seldom  be  ignorant  of  his  duties  in  camp  or  field." 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
Major-General  U.  S.  A. 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  the  '  Manual  for  Staff  Officers  in  the  Field.'1  It 
is  a  most  invaluable  work,  admirable  in  arrangement,  perspicuously  written, 
abounding  in  most  useful  matters,  and  such  a  book  as  should  be  the  constant 
pocket  companion  of  every  armv  officer,  Regular  and  Volunteer." 

G.  W.  CULLUM, 
Brigadier-General  U.  8.  A. 
Chief  of  General  Halleck's  Staff, 
Chief  Engineer  Department  Mississippi. 

"This  little  volume  contains  a  large  amount  of  indispensable  information 
relating  to  officers'  duties  in  the  siege,  camp,  and  field,  and  will  prove  to  them 
a  most  valuable  pocket  companion.  It  is  illustrated  with  plans  and  drawings." 
— Boston  Com.  Bulletin. 


D.  Van  Nostrand's  Publications. 


Hand- Book  of  Artillery, 

For  the  Service  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Militia.     New  and 

revised  edition.     By  Maj.  Joseph  Roberts,  U.  S.  A.     1  vol. 

18mo,  cloth  flexible.     75  cents. 

"  A  complete  catechism  of  gun  practice,  covering  the  'whole  ground  of  this 
branch  of  military  science,  and  adapted  to  militia  and  volunteer  drill,  as  well  a3 
to  the  regular  army.  It  has  the  merit  of  precise  detail,  even  to  the  technical 
names  of  all  parts  of  a  gun,  and  how  the  smallest  operations  connected  with  its 
use  can  be  best  performed.  It  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  with  strict  scientific  accuracy.  By  the  recommendation  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Va.,  it  has  been  substituted  for  '  Burns'  Questions  and  Answers,'  an  English 
work  which  has  heretofore  been  the  text-book  of  instruction  in  this  country." 
— New  York  Century. 


New  Infantry  Tactics, 

For  the  Instruction,  Exercise,  and  Manoeuvres  of  the  Soldier,  a  Com- 
pany, Line  of  Skirmishers,  Battalion,  Brigade,  or  Corps  d'Armee. 
By  Brig.-Gen.  Silas  Casey,  U.  S.  A.  3  vols.  24mo.  Half  roan, 
lithographed  plates.     $2.50. 

Vol.  I. — School  of  the  Soldier  ;    School  of  the   Company  ;    In- 
struction for  Skirmishers. 
Vol.  II. — School  of  the  Battalion. 

Vol.  III. — Evolutions  of   a  Brigade ;    Evolutions  of    a    Corps 
d'Armee. 

The  manuscript  of  this  new  system  of  Infantry  Tactics  was  carefully  ex- 
amined by  General  MoClet.lan,  and  met  with  his  unqualified  approval,  which 
he  has  since  manifested  by  authorizing  General  Casey  to  adopt  it  for  his  entire 
division.  The  author  has  retained  much  that  is  valuable  contained  in  the  sys- 
tems of  Scott  and  Hakdee,  but  has  made  many  important  changes  and  addi- 
tions which  experience  and  the  exigencies  of  the  service  require.  General 
Casey's  reputation  as  an  accomplished  soldier  and  skilful  tactician  is  a  guar- 
antee that  the  work  he  has  undertaken  has  been  thoroughly  performed. 

"  These  volumes  are  based  on  the  French  ordonnances  of  1831  and  1845  for 
the  manojuvres  of  heavy  infantry  and  chasseurs  d  pied;  both  of  these  systems 
have  been  in  use  in  our  service  for  some  years,  the  former  having  been  trans- 
lated by  Gen.  Scott,  and  the  latter  by  Col.  Hardee.  After  the  introduction  of 
the  latter  drill  in  our  service,  in  connection  with  Gen.  Scott's  Tactics,  there 
arose  the  necessity  of  a  uniform  system  for  the  manoeuvres  of  all  the  infantry 
arm  of  the  service.  These  volumes  are  the  result  of  the  author's  endeavor  to 
communicate  the  instruction,  now  used  and  adopted  in  the  army,  to  achieve 
this  result." — Boston  Journal. 

"  Based  on  the  best  precedents,  adapted  to  the  novel  requirements  of  the  art 
of  war,  and  very  full  in  its  instructions,  Casey's  Tactics  will  be  received  as  the 
most  useful  and  most  comprehensive  work  of  its  kind  in  our  language.  From 
the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  individual  soldier,  or  through  all  the  various 
combinations,  to  the  manoeuvres  of  a  brigade  and  the  evolutions  of  a  Corps 
D'Armee,  the  student  is  advanced  by  a  clear  method  and  steady  progress.  Nu- 
merous cuts,  plans,  and  diagrams  illustrate  positions  and  movements,  and  de- 
monstrate to  the  eye  the  exact  working  out  of  the  individual  position,  brigading, 
order  of  battle,  &c,  &c.  The  work  is  a  model  of  publishing  success,  being  in 
three  neat  pocket  volumes,"— New  Yorker. 


D.  Van  Nostranfrs  Publications. 

Evolutions  of  Field   Batteries  of 

Artillery. 

Translated  from  the  French,  and  arranged  for  the  Army  and  Militia 

of  the  United  States.     By  Gen.  Robert  Anderson,  U.  S.  Army. 

Published  by  order  of  the  War  Department.     1  vol.  cloth,  32 

plates.    $1. 

War  Department,  Nov.  2d,  1859. 
The  System  of  "Evolutions  of  Field  Batteries,"  translated  from  the  French, 
and  arranged  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  by  Major  Eobert  Anderson, 
of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Artillery,  having  been  approved  by  the  President,  is 
published  for  the  information  and  government  of  the  army. 

All  Evolutions  of  Field  Batteries  not  embraced  in  this  system  are  prohibited, 
and  those  herein  prescribed  will  be  strictly  observed. 

J.  B.  FLOYD,  Secretary  of  War. 
"This  system  having  been  adopted  by  the  War  Department,  is  to  the  artil- 
lerist what  Hardee's  Tactics  is  to  the  infantry  soldier;  the  want  of  a  work  like 
this  has  been  seriously  felt,  and  will  be  eagerly  welcomed.'"— Louisville  Journal. 


Hiftory  of  the  United  States  Naval 

Academy 

With  Biographical  Sketches,  and  the  names  of  all  the  Superintendents, 
Professors  and  Graduates,  to  which  is  added  a  Record  of  some 
of  the  earliest  Votes  by  Congress,  of  Thanks,  Medals  and  Swords 
to  Naval  Officers.  By  Edward  Chauncey  Marshall,  A.  M., 
formerly  Instructor  in  Captain  Kinsley's  Military  School  at  "West 
Point,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  N.  Y.  University,  etc. 


Ordnance  and  Gunnery. 

A  Course  of  Instruction  in  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.  Compiled  for 
the  Use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
By  Captain  J.  G.  Benton,  Ordnance  Department  U.  S.  A.,  late 
Instructor  of  Ordnance  and  the  Science  of  Gunnery,  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point,  and  First  Assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
1  vol.  8vo,  half  morocco,  $4. 

Capt.  Benton  has  carefully  revised  and  corrected  this  valuable  work  on  Ord- 
nance and  Gunnery,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  only  about  a  year 
ago.  The  many  important  improvements  introduced  in  this  branch  of  the  service 
have  rendered  such  a  revision  necessary.  The  present  edition  will  be  invalua- 
ble, not  only  to  the  student,  but  as  a  standard  book  of  reference  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats. 


D.  Van  JVostrand's  Publications. 

The   Political  and  Military  Hiftory 
of  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo. 

Translated  from  the   French   of  General  Baron  de   Jomini.      By 

Capt.  S.  V.  Benet,  U.  S.  Ordnance.      1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  second 

edition.     15  cents. 

"Baron  Jomini  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  military  his- 
torians and  critics  of  the  century.  His  merits  have  been  recognized  by  the 
highest  military  authorities  in  Europe,  and  were  rewarded  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  by  the  greatest  military  power  in  Christendom,  lie  learned  the  art  of 
war  in  the  school  of  experience,  the  best  and  only  fiuishing  school  of  the  soldier. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  nearly  all  the  campaigns  of  >apoleon,  and  it  was 
mainly  from  the  gigantic  military  operations  of  this  matchless  master  of  the 
art  that  he  was  enabled  to  discover  its  true  principles,  and  to  ascertain  the  best 
means  of  their  application  in  the  infinity  of  combinations  which  actual  war  pre- 
sents. Jomini  criticizes  the  details  of  Waterloo  with  great  science,  and  yet  in  a 
manner  that  interests  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  professional.'1 — New 
York  World. 

"This  book  by  Jomini,  though  forming  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  his 
tLife  of  Napoleon,1  is  really  a  unit  in  itself,  and  forms  a  complete  summary  of 
the  campaign.  It  is  an  interesting  volume,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  all  who  would  be  accomplished  military  men." — New  York  Times. 

"The  present  volume  is  the  concluding  portion  of  his  great  work,  'Vie  Poli- 
tique et  Militaire  de  Napoleon,'  published  in  1826.  Capt.  Benet's  translation  of 
it  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  and  has  now  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion; it  is  very  ably  executed,  and  forms  a  work  which  will  always  be  interest- 
ins,  and  especially  so  at  a  time  when  military  affairs  are  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind." — Philadelphia  North  American. 


A  Treatife  on  the  Camp  and  March. 

With  which  is  connected  the  Construction  of  Field  Works  and  Mil 
itary    Bridges  ;    with    an  Appendix   of  Artillery  Ranges,  &c. 
For  the  use  of  Volunteers  and  Militia  in  the  United  States. 
By  Capt.   Henry  D.   Grafton,  IT.  S.  A.     1  vol.   12mo,  cloth. 
75  cents. 

Manual   for  Engineer  Troops, 

Comprising  Drill  and  Practice  for  Ponton  Bridges,  and  Pasley's 
Rules  for  Conducting  Operations  for  a  Siege.  The  Sap,  Military 
Mining  and  Construction  of  Batteries.  By  Capt.  J.  C.  Duane, 
U.  S.  Engineers.  Plates  and  woodcuts.  12mo,  cloth.  Hf. 
mor.     $2-00 

New  Manual   of  Sword   and   Sabre 

Exercife. 

By  Captain  J.  C.  Kelton,  U.  S.  A.     Thirty  plates.     In  Press. 


D.  Van  N'ostrand^s  Publications. 


*t- 


School   of  the   Guides. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  the  Militia  of  the  United  States.     Flexible 
cloth.     50  cents. 

"This  excellent  compilation  condenses  into  a  compass  of  less  than  sixty 
pages  all  the  instruction  necessary  tor  the  guides,  and  the  information  being 
disconnected  with  other  matters,  is  more  readily  referred  to  and  more  easily 
acquired. " — Louisville  Journal. 

"  The  work  is  carefully  got  up,  and  is  illustrated  by  numerous  figures,  which 
make  the  positions  of  the  guides  plain  to  the  commonest  understanding.  Those 
of  our  sergeants  who  wish  "to  be  '  posted  '  in  their  duties  should  procure  a  copy." 
—Sunday  Mercury,  Philadelphia. 

"  It  hr:s  received  high  praise,  and  will  prove  of  great  service  in  perfecting 
the  drill  of  our  Militia."— A\  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette,  Phil. 

"This  neat  hand-book  of  the  elementary  movements  on  which  the  art  of  the 
tactician  is  based,  reflects  great  credit  on  Col.  Le  Gal,  whose  reputation  is  de- 
servedly high  among  military  men.  No  soldier  should  be  without  the  School 
of  the  Guides." — New  York  Daily  News. 


Gunnery  in    1858  : 

A   Treatise    on   Rifles,    Cannon,    and    Sporting    Arms.      By   Wm. 
Greener,  C.  E.     1  vol.  8vo,  cloth.    $3. 

Manual  of  Heavy  Artillery. 

For  the  Use  of  Volunteers.     1  vol.  12mo.     Red  cloth.     75  cents. 

"Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Artillerist." — N.  Y.  Illustrated  News. 

"This  is  a  concise  and  well-prepared  Manual,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Vol- 
unteers. The  instruction,  which  is  of  an  important  nature,  is  presented  in  a 
simple  and  clear  style,  such  as  will  be  easily  understood.  The  volume  is  also 
illustrated  with  explanatory  cuts  and  drawings.  It  is  a  work  of  practical 
value,  and  one  needed  at  the  present  time  in  the  service." — Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin. 

"An  indispensable  Manual  for  all  who  wish  easily  and  accurately  to  learn 
the  school  of  the  Artillerist." — N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 


Auftrian  Infantry  Tactics. 

Evolutions  of  the  Line  as  practised  by  the  Austrian  Infantry,  and 
adopted  in  1853.  Translated  by  Capt.  C.  M.  Wilcox,  Seventh 
Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry.  1  vol.  12mo.  Three  large  plates, 
cloth      $1. 

"The  movements  of  armies  engaged  in  battle  have  often  been  compared  to 
those  of  the  chess-board,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  certain  principles 
of  tactics  in  actual  war  as  in  that  game,  which  may  determine  the  result  inde- 
pendently, in  a  great  measure,  of  the  personal  strength  and  courage  of  the  men 
engaged.  The  difference  between  these  principles  as  applied  in  the  American 
Army  and  in  the  Austrian,  is  so  wide  as  to  have  susrtrested  the  translation  of 
the  work  before  us,  which  contains  the  whole  result  of  the  famous  Field-Marshal 
RadetzkVs  experience  for  twenty-live  years,  while  in  supreme  command  in 
Italy." — New  York  Century. 


D.  Van  No-strand's  Publications. 

A  Treatife  on  Ordnance  and  Naval 

Gunnery. 

Compiled  and  arranged  as  a  Text-Book  for  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy, by  Lieutenant  Edward  Simpson,  U.  S.  N.  Second  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  1  vol.  8vo,  plates  and  cuts,  half 
morocco.    $4-. 

"As  the  compiler  has  charge  of  the  instruction  in  Naval  Gunnery  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  his  work,  in  the  compilation  of  which  he  has  consulted  a  large 
number  of  eminent  authorities,  is  probably  well  suited  for  the  purpose  designed 
by  it — namely,  the  circulation  of  information  which  many  officers,  owin?  to 
constant  service  afloat,  may  not  have  been  able  to  collect.  In  simple  and  plain 
language  it  gives  instruction  as  to  cannon,  gun  carriages,  gun  powder,  projectiles, 
fuzes,  locks,  and  primers;  the  theory  of  pointing  guns,  rifles,  the  practice  of 
gunnery,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  situ  lar  matters,  interesting  to  fighting 
men  on  sea  and  land." —  Washington  Daily  Globe. 

"  A  vast  amount  of  information  is  conveyed  in  a  readable  and  familiar  form. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  many  of  them  unique,  being  colored  or 
bronz  d  so  as  lo  represent  various  military  arms,  &c,  with  more  than  photo- 
graphic literalness." —  Washington  Star. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  a  work  prepared  by  a  writer  so 
practically  conversant  with  all  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  who  has  such 
a  reputation  for  scientific  ability,  cannot  fail  to  take  at  once  a  high  place  among 
the  text-books  of  our  naval  service.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  will  henceforth  be  one  of  the  standard  authorities  on  all  matters 
connected  with  Naval  Gunnery." — New  York  Herald. 

"The  book  itself  is  admirably  arranged,  characterized  by  great  simplicity 
and  clearness,  and  certainly  at  this  time  will  be  a  most  valuable  one  to  officers 
of  the  Navy/' — Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

"Originally  designed  as  a  text-book,  it  is  now  enlarged,  and  so  far  modified 
in  its  plan  as  to  make  it  an  invaluable  hand-book  for  the  naval  officer.  It  is 
comprehensive — preserving  the  cream  of  many  of  the  best  books  on  ordnance 
and  naval  gunnery,  and  is  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  most  admirable  man- 
ner."— New  York  World. 


Elementary    Inftruction     in    Naval 
Ordnance  and  Gunnery. 

By  James  H.  Ward,  Commander  IT.  S.  Navy,  Author  of  "  Naval 
Tactics,"  and  "Steam  for  the  Million."  New  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     8vo.     Cloth,  $2. 

"  It  conveys  an  amount  of  information  in  the  same  space  to  be  found  no- 
where else,  and  given  with  a  clearness  which  renders  it  useful  as  well  to  tho 
general  as  the  professional  inquirer." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

"This  volume  is  a  standard  treatise  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
It  abounds  in  valuable  information  upon  all  the  points  bearing  upon  Naval 
Gunnery."— N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"The  work  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  and  is  opportunely  issued." — 
Boston  Journal. 


D.  Van  JVostrand's  Publication* 


Notes  on   Sea-Coaft  Defence  : 

Consisting  of  Sea-Coast  Fortification  ;  the  Fifteen-Inch  Gun ;  and 
Casemate  Embrasures.  By  Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.     1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  plates.    $1  50. 

"This  small  volume  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  officers  in  the  United 
States  service  is  especially  valuable  at  this  time.  Concisely  and  thoroughly 
Major  Barnard  discusses  the  subjects  included  in  this  volume,  and  gives  infor- 
mation that  will  be  read  with  great  profit  by  military  men,  and  by  all  interested 
in  the  art  of  war  as  a  defensive  force,"— New  York  Commercial. 

"It  is  no  light  compliment  when  we  say  that  Major  Barnard's  book  does  no 
discredit  to  the  corps  to  which  he  belongs.  He  writes  concisely,  and  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject." — RusselPs  Army  and  Nary  Gazette. 


Infractions    for    Naval    Light 

Artillery, 

Afloat  and  Ashore.      By  Lieut.  S.  B.  Luce,  U.  S.  N.     1  vol.  8vo, 
with  22  lithographic  plates.     Cloth.     $1.50, 


Steam  for  the  Million. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  Steam  and  its  Application  to  the  Useful 

Arts,  especially  to  Navigation.     By  J.  H.  Ward,   Commander 

U.  S.  Navy.     New  and  revised  edition.     1  vol.  8vo,  cloth.     $1. 

"A  most  excellent  work  for  the  young  engineer  and  general  reader.  Many 
facts  relating  to  (he  management  of  the  boiler  and  ensrine  are  set  forth  with  a 
simplicity  of  language,  and  perfection  of  detail,  that  brings  the  subject  home  to 
the  reader.  Mr.  Ward  is  also  peculiarly  happy  in  his  illustrations." — American 
Engineer. 

Screw   Propulfion. 

Notes  on  Screw  Propulsion,  its  Rise  and  History.     By  Capt.  W.  H. 
Walker,  U.  S.  Navy.     1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth.     75  cents. 

"  Some  interesting  notes  on  screw  propulsion,  its  rise  and  progress,  have  just 
been  issued  by  Commander  W.  II.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  from  which  all  that  is 
likely  to  be  desired  on  the  subject  may  be  readily  acquired.  *  *  *  *  After 
thoroughly  demonstrating  the  efficiency  of  the  screw,  Mr.  Walker  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  various  other  points  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  secure  an  effi- 
cient man-of-war,  and  eulogizes  throughout  the  readiness  of  the  British  Admi- 
ralty to  test  every  novelty  calculated  to  give  satisfactory  results.  *  *  •  * 
Commander  Walker's  book  contains  an  immense  amount  of  concise  practical 
data,  and  every  item  of  information  recorded  fully  proves  that  the  various 
points  bearing  upon  it  have  been  well  considered  previously  to  expressing  an 
opinion." — London  Mining  Journal. 

"  Every  engineer  should  have  it  in  his  library." — American  Engineer. 
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